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TWO WORLDS 
Evi ONTHTY 


VOLUME ONE NUMBER ONE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


T WAS a little less than a year ago that a quarterly book, selling at 

three dollars a copy, appeared in the American market under the title 

of Two Wortps. It contained novels, short stories, plays, articles and 

verse of a high literary excellence and of a degree of sophistication that 
made its issuance as a privately subscribed periodical necessary. 

The first year of that publication’s existence has now been completed 
by a signal service to English letters, the printing in full of the hitherto 
unpublished portion of Oscar Wilde’s “De Profundis,” a work which, 
save for Two Wortps, would have been held by the British Museum 
until 1960, when the evidence that exists to contradict its falsities would 
have been buried from sight, if not lost altogether. That year has proved 
one of unexpected success. Two Wor ps has been read, discussed, ad- 
mired. It starts its second year with a program as ambitious as its first, 
maintaining its rate at the exclusive level of three dollars the copy. 

But between the material printed in Two Wor tps and in the ordinary 
commercial magazine, there is a great gap which may be bridged by a 
news-stand magazine, not privately subscribed to, not selling at a high 
price, not appearing as infrequently as four times a year. In realization 
of this fact, the publishers of Two Wor Ds inaugurate now Two Wortps 
Montuty, “devoted,” like its parent publications, “to the increase of the 


gaiety of nations.” 
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The publication of James Joyce’s Ulysses in twelve instalments sets our 
standard of literary excellence as well as our standard of interest and 
entertainment. It will no longer be necessary for millions of people to 
talk about this gigantic work without having read it; it will no longer 
be necessary to pay the genial booklegger from fifty to three hundred 
dollars for the privilege of owning it. 

Two Wortips MonTHLy will be gay. It will be sophisticated. It will 
present fine fiction by noted writers, never going far enough into the past 
to leave the group of those who may be called modern writers, those whose 
interests are of our times and of our society. It will not be over-con- 
servative. It will realize that today, among cultivated people, a certain 
freedom of speech is permissible that would have been frowned upon in 
the Victorian nineteenth century. And it will speak freely without ever 
overstepping the bounds of good taste. 

For the rest, the contents of this first issue speak for themselves. 
There is nothing included in this volume which is not of immediate and 
inescapable interest. There is nothing in this number that is not of some 
rare and delightful literary appeal. Tastes differ; and no doubt every 
reader of this volume will find certain stories not strongly to his liking; 
but he will find in all of them intelligence, sincerity and a view of life 
that is tolerant, understanding and—there is no other word for it—gay. 


THE SHADOW IN THE ROSE 
GARDEN 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


RATHER small young man 

sat by the window of a pretty 
seaside cottage trying to persuade 
himself that he was reading the 
newspaper. It was about half-past 
eight in the morning. Outside, the 
glory roses hung in the morning sun- 
shine like little bowls of fire tipped 
up. The young man looked at the 
table, then at the clock, then at his 
own big silver watch. An expres- 
sion of stiff endurance came onto his 
face. Then he rose and reflected on 
the oil paintings that hung on the 
walls of the room, giving careful but 
hostile attention to “The Stag at 
Bay.” He tried the lid of the piano 
and found it locked. He caught 
sight of his own face in a little mir- 
ror, pulled his brown mustache, and 
an alert interest sprang into his eyes. 
He was not ill-favored. He twisted 
his mustache. His figure was rather 
small but alert and vigorous. As he 
turned from the mirror a look of 
self-commiseration mingled with his 
appreciation of his own physiog- 
nomy. 

In a state of self-suppression, he 
went through into the garden. His 
jacket, however, did not look de- 
jected. It was new, and had a smart 
and self-confident air, sitting upon a 
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confident body. He contemplated 
the Tree of Heaven that flourished 
by the lawn, then sauntered on to 
the next plant. There was more 
promise in a crooked apple tree cov- 
ered with brown-red fruit. Glancing 
around, he broke off an apple and, 
with his back to the house, took a 
clean, sharp bite. To his surprise 
the fruit was sweet. He took an- 
other. Then again he turned to sur- 
vey the bedroom windows over- 
looking the garden. He started, 
seeing a woman’s figure; but it was 
only his wife. She was gazing across 
to the sea, apparently ignorant of 
him. 

For a moment or two he looked at 
her, watching her. She was a good- 
looking woman, who seemed older 
than he, rather pale, but healthy, her 
face yearning. Her rich auburn hair 
was heaped in folds on her forehead. 
She looked apart from him and his 
world, gazing away to the sea. It 
irked her husband that she should 
continue abstracted and in ignorance 
of him; he pulled poppy fruits and 
threw them at the window. She 
started, glanced at him with a wild 
smile, and looked away again. Then 
almost immediately she left the win- 
dow. He went indoors to meet her. 
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She had a fine carriage, very proud, 
and wore a dress of soft white 
muslin. 

“T’ve been waiting long enough,” 
he said. 

“For me or for breakfast?” she 
said lightly. ‘You know we said 
nine o'clock. I should have thought 
you could have slept after the jour- 
ney.” 

“You know I’m always up at five, 
and I couldn’t stop in bed after six. 
You might as well be in pit as in bed 
on a morning like this.” 

“I shouldn’t have thought the pit 
would occur to you here.” 

She moved about examining the 
room, looking at the ornaments un- 
der glass covers. He, planted on the 
hearthrug, watched her rather un- 
easily and grudgingly indulgent. 
She shrugged her shoulders at the 
apartment. 

““Come,”’ she said, taking his arm, 
“let us go into the garden till Mrs. 
Coates brings the tray.” 

“IT hope she’ll be quick,” he said, 
pulling his mustache. She gave a 
short laugh and leaned on his arm as 
they went. He had lighted a pipe. 

Mrs. Coates entered the room as 
they went down the steps. The de- 
lightful, erect old lady hastened to 
the window for a good view of her 
visitors. Her china-blue eyes were 
bright as she watched the young 
couple go down the path, he walking 
in an easy, confident fashion, with 
his wife on his arm. The landlady 
began talking to herself in a soft 
Yorkshire accent. 

“Just of a height they are. She 
wouldn’t ha’ married a man less than 
herself in stature, I think, though 
he’s not her equal otherwise.” 


Here her granddaughter came in, 
setting a tray on the table. The girl 
went to the old woman’s side. 

‘He’s been eating the apples, 
gran’,” she said. 

“Has he, my pet? 
happy, why not?” 

Outside, the young, well-favored 
man listened with impatience to the 
clink of the teacups. At last, with a 
sigh of relief, the couple came in to 
breakfast. After he had eaten for 
some time, he rested a moment and 
said: 

“Do you think it’s any better place 
than Bridlington?” 

“T do,” she said, ‘‘infinitely! Be- 
sides, I am at home here—it’s not 
like a strange seaside place to me.” 

“How long were you here?” 

“Two years.” 

He ate reflectively. 

“I should ha’ thought you’d 
rather go to a fresh place,” he said 
at length. 

She sat very silent, and then deli- 
cately put out a feeler. 

“Why?” she said. “Do you think 
I shan’t enjoy myself?” 

He laughed comfortably, putting 
the marmalade thick on his bread. 

“T hope so,” he said. 

She again took no notice of him. 

“But don’t say anything about it 
in the village, Frank,” she said 
casually. “Don’t say who I am, or 
that I used to live here. There’s no- 
body I want to meet particularly, 
and we should never feel free if they 
knew me again.” 

‘Why did you come, then?” 

““Why? Can’t you understand 
why?” 

‘Not if you don’t want to know 
anybody.” 


Well, if -he’s 
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“T came to see the place, not the 
people.” 

He did not say any more. 

“Women,” she said, ‘‘are differ- 
ent from men. I don’t know why I 
wanted to come—but I did.” 

She helped him to another cup of 
coffee solicitously. 

“Only,” she resumed, ‘‘don’t talk 
about me in the village.’ She 
laughed shakily. ‘I don’t want my 
past brought up against me, you 
know.” And she moved the crumbs 
on the cloth with her finger-tip. 

He looked at her as he drank his 
coffee; he sucked his mustache and, 
putting down hts cup, said phleg- 
matically: 

“Tl bet you’ve had a lot of 
past.” 

She looked with a little guiltiness, 
that flattered him, down at the table- 
cloth. 

“Well,” she said caressive, ‘‘you 
won't give me away, who I am, will 
you?” 

“No,” he said, comforting, laugh- 
ing, “I won’t give you away.” 

He was pleased. 

She remained silent. After a mo- 
ment or two she lifted her head, say- 
ing: 

“Pye got to arrange with Mrs. 
Coates and do various things. So 
you’d better go out by yourself this 
morning—and we'll be in to dinner 
at one.” 

“But you can’t be with Mrs. 
Coates all morning,” he said. 

“Oh, well—then I’ve some letters 
to write, and I must get that mark 
out of my skirt. I’ve got plenty of 
little things to do this morning. 
You'd better go out by yourself.” 

He perceived that she wanted to 


be rid of him, so that when she went 
upstairs, he took his hat and lounged 
out onto the cliffs, suppressedly 
angry. 

Presently she, too, came out. She 
wore a hat with roses, and a long 
lace scarf hung over her white dress. 
Rather nervously, she put up her 
sunshade, and her face was _ half 
hidden in its coloured shadow. She 
went along the narrow track of flag- 
stones that were worn hollow by the 
feet of the fishermen. She seemed 
to be avoiding her surroundings, as 
if she remained safe in the little ob- 
scurity of her parasol. 

She passed the church and went 
down the lane till she came to a high 
wall by. the wayside. Under this 
she went slowly, stopping at length 
by an open doorway, which shone 
like a picture of light in the dark 
wall. There in the magic beyond the 
doorway, patterns of shadow lay on 
the sunny court, on the blue and 
white sea-pebbles of its paving, while 
a green lawn glowed beyond, where 
a bay tree glittered at the edges. 
She tiptoed nervously into the court- 
yard, glancing at the house that 
stood in shadow. The uncurtained 
windows looked black and soulless, 
the kitchen door stood open. Irreso- 
lutely she took a step forward, and 
again forward, leaning, yearning, 
toward the garden beyond. 

She had almost gained the corner 
of the house when a heavy step came 
erunching through the trees. A gar- 
dener appeared before her. He 
held a wicker tray on which were 
rolling great, dark-red gooseberries, 
over-ripe. He moved slowly. 

“The garden isn’t open to-day,” 
he said quietly to the attractive 
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woman, who was poised for re- 
treat. 

For a moment she was silent with 
surprise. How should it be public 
at alle 

‘When is it open?” she asked, 
quick-witted. 

“The rector lets visitors in on Fri- 
days and Tuesdays.” 

She stood still, reflecting. How 
strange to think of the rector open- 
ing his garden to the public! 

“But everybody will be at 
church,” she said coaxingly to the 
man. ‘There'll be nobody here, will 
there?” 

He moved, and the big gooseber- 
ries rolled. 

‘The rector lives at the new rec- 
tory,” he said. 

The two stood still.. He did not 
like to ask her to go. At last she 
turned to him with a winning smile. 

“Might I have one peep at the 
roses?’ she coaxed with pretty wil- 
fulness. 

“T don’t suppose it would matter,” 
he said, moving aside; “‘you won’t 
stop lon 4 

She went forward, forgetting the 
gardener ina moment. Her face be- 
came strained, her movements eager. 
Glancing around, she saw all the 
windows giving on to the lawn were 
curtainless and dark. The house 
had a sterile appearance, as if it 
were still used, but not inhabited. A 
shadow seemed to go over her. She 
went across the lawn towards the 
garden, through an arch of crimson 
ramblers, a gate of colour. There 
beyond lay the soft blue sea within 
the bay, misty with morning, and the 
furthest headland of black rock jut- 
ting dimly out between blue and blue 


of the sky and water. Her face be- 
gan to shine, transfigured with pain 
and joy. At her feet the garden fell 
steeply, all a confusion of flowers, 
and away below was the darkness of 
tree-tops covering the beck. 

She turned to the garden that 
shone with sunny flowers around her. 
She knew the little corner where was 
the seat beneath the yew tree. Then 
there was the terrace where a great 
host of flowers shone, and from this 
two paths went down, one at each 
side of the garden. She closed her 
sunshade and walked slowly among 
the many flowers. All around were 
rose bushes, big banks of roses, then 
roses hanging and tumbling from 
pillars, or roses balanced on the 
standard bushes. By the open earth 
were many other flowers. If she 
lifted her head, the sea was upraised 
beyond and the Cape. 

Slowly she went down one path, 
lingering, like one who has gone 
back into the past. Suddenly she 
was touching some heavy crimson 
roses that were soft as velvet, touch- 
ing them thoughtfully, without know- 
ing as a mother sometimes fondles 
the hand of her child. She leaned 
slightly forward to catch the scent. 
Then she wandered on in abstrac- 
tion. Sometimes a flame-coloured, 
scentless rose would hold her ar- 
rested. She stood gazing at it as if 
she could not understand it. Again 
the same softness of intimacy came 
over her, as she stood before a tum- 
bling heap of pink petals. Then she 
wondered over the white rose that 
was greenish, like ice, in the centre. 
So, slowly, like a white, pathetic but- 
terfly, she drifted down the path, 
coming at last to a tiny terrace all 
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full of roses. They seemed to fill 
the place, a sunny, gay throng. She 
was shy of them, they were so many 
and so bright. They seemed to be 
conversing and laughing. She felt 
herself in a strange crowd. It ex- 
hilarated her, carried her out of her- 
self. She flushed with excitement. 
The air was pure scent. 

Hastily, she went to a little seat 
among the white roses, and sat down. 
Her scarlet sunshade made a hard 
blot of colour. She sat quite still, 
feeling her own existence lapse. She 
was no more than a rose, a rose that 
could not quite come into blossom, 
but remained tense. A little fly 
dropped on her knee, on her white 


dress. She watched it, as if it had 
fallen on a rose. She was not her- 
self. 


Then she started cruelly as a 
shadow crossed her and a figure 
moved into her sight. It was a man 
who had come in slippers, unheard. 
He wore a linen coat. The morning 
was shattered, the spell vanished 
away. She was only afraid of being 
questioned. He came forward. She 
rose. Then, seeing him, the strength 
went from her and she sank on the 
seat again. 

He was a young man, military in 
appearance, growing slightly stout. 
His black hair was brushed smooth 
and bright, his mustache was waxed. 
But there was something rambling in 
his gait. She looked up, blanched to 
the lips, and saw his eyes. They 
were black, and stared without see- 
ing. They were not a man’s eyes. 
He was coming towards her. 

He stared at her fixedly, made an 
unconscious salute, and sat down be- 
side her on the seat. He moved on 


the bench, shifted his feet, saying, 
in a gentlemanly, military voice: 

“I don’t disturb you, do I?” 

She was mute and helpless. He 
was scrupulously dressed in dark 
clothes and a linen coat. She could 
not move. Seeing his hands, with 
the ring she knew so well upon the 
little finger, she felt as if she were 
going dazed. The whole world was 
deranged. She sat unavailing. For 
his hands, her symbols of passionate 
love, filled her with horror as they 
rested now on his strong thighs. 

“May I smoke?” he asked inti- 
mately, almost secretly, his hands 
going to his pocket. 

She could not answer, but it did 
not matter, he was in another world. 
She wondered, craving, if he recog- 
nized her—if he could recognize 
her. She sat pale with anguish. But 
she had to go through it. 

“I haven’t got any tobacco,” he 
said thoughtfully. 

But she paid no heed to his words, 
only she attended to him. Could he 
recognize her, or was it all gone? 
She sat still in a frozen kind of sus- 
pense. 

“I smoke John Cotton,” he said, 
“and I must economize with it; it is 
expensive. You know, [’m not very 
well off while these law suits are go- 
ing on.” 

“No,” she said, and her heart was 
cold, her soul kept rigid. 

He moved, made a loose salute, 
rose, and went away. She sat mo- 
tionless. She could see his shape, the 
shape she had loved with all her pas- 
sion: his compact, soldier’s head, his 
fine figure now slackened. And it 
was not he. It only filled her with 
horror too difficult to know. 
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Suddenly he came again, his hand 
in his jacket pocket. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” he 
said. ‘‘Perhaps I shall be able to see 
things more clearly.” 

He sat down beside her again, fill- 
ing a pipe. She watched his hands 
with the fine strong fingers. They 
had always inclined to tremble 
slightly. It had surprised her, long 
ago, in such a healthy man. Now 
they moved inaccurately, and the to- 
bacco hung raggedly out of the 
pipe. 

“T have legal business to attend 
to. Legal affairs are always so un- 
certain. I tell my solicitor exactly, 
precisely what I want, but I can 
never get it done.” 

She sat and heard him talking. 
But it was not he. Yet those were 
the hands she had kissed, there were 
the glistening, strange black eyes 
that she had loved. Yet it was not 
he. She sat motionless with horror 
and silence. He dropped his tobacco 
pouch, and groped for it on the 
ground. Yet she must wait to see if 
he would recognize her. Why could 
she not go! Ina moment he rose. 

“T must go at once,” he said. 
“The owl is coming.” Then he add- 
ed confidentially: “His name isn’t 
really the owl, but I call him that. [I 
must go and see if he has come.” 

She rose too. He stood before 
her, uncertain. He was a_hand- 
some, soldierly fellow, and a luna- 
tic. Her eyes searched him, and 
searched him, to see if he would 
recognize her, if she could discover 
him. 

“You don’t know me?” she asked, 
from the terror of her soul, stand- 
ing alone. 


He looked back at her quizzically. 
She had to bear his eyes. They 
gleamed on her, but with no intelli- 
gence. He was drawing nearer to 
her. 

“Yes, I do know you,” he said, 
fixed, intent, but mad, drawing his 
face nearer hers. Her horror was 
too great. The powerful lunatic was 
coming too near to her. 

A man approached, hastening. 

“The garden isn’t open this morn- 
ing,” he said. 

The deranged man stopped and 
looked at him. The keeper went to 
the seat and picked up the tobacco 
pouch left lying there. 

“Don’t leave your tobacco, sir,” 
he said, taking it to the gentleman 
in the linen coat. 

“IT was just asking this lady to 
stay to lunch,” the latter said polite- 
ly. “She is a friend of mine.” 

The woman turned and walked 
swiftly, blindly, between the sunny 
roses, out from the garden, past the 
house with the blank, dark windows, 
through the sea-pebbled courtyard 
to the street. Hastening and blind, 
she went forward without hesitating, 
not knowing whither. Directly she 
came to the house she went upstairs, 
took off her hat, and sat down on 
the bed. It was as if some mem- 
brane had been torn in two in her, 
so that she was not an entity that 
could think and feel. She sat staring 
across at the window, where an ivy 
spray waved slowly up and down in 
the sea wind. There was some of 
the uncanny luminousness of the sun- 
lit sea in the air. She sat perfectly 
still, without any being. She only 
felt she might be sick, and it might 
be blood that was loose in her torn 
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entrails, 
passive. 

After a time she heard the hard 
tread of her husband on the floor 
below, and, without herself changing, 
she registered his movement. She 
heard his rather disconsolate foot- 
steps go out again, then his voice 
speaking, answering, growing cheery, 
and his solid tread drawing near. 

He entered, ruddy, rather pleased, 
an air of complacency about his 
alert, sturdy figure. She moved 
stiffly. He faltered in his approach. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked, a 
tinge of impatience in his voice. 
“Aren’t you feeling well?” 

This was torture to her. 

“Quite,” she replied. 

His brown eyes became puzzled 
and angry. 

“What is the matter?” he said. 

“Nothing.” 

He took a few strides, and stood 
obstinately, looking out of the win- 
dow. 

“Have you run up against any- 
body?” he asked. 

“Nobody who knows me,” she 
said. 

His hands began to twitch. It ex- 
asperated him, that she was no more 
sensible of him than if he did not 
exist. Turning on her at length, 
driven, he asked: 

“Something has upset you, hasn’t 
hares 

“No, why?” she said, neutral. He 
did not exist for her, except as an 
irritant. 

His anger rose, filling the veins in 
his throat. 

“Tt seems like it,” he said, making 
an effort not to show his anger, be- 
cause there seemed no reason for it. 


She sat perfectly still and 


He went away downstairs. She sat 
still on the bed, and with the residue 
of feeling left to her, she disliked 
him because he tormented her. The 
time went by. She could not move. 
She had no being. There was a 
tinkle of the bell. She heard him 
come indoors again. And then he 
mounted the stairs again. At every 
step her heart grew tight in her. He 
opened the door. 

‘Dinner is on the table,” he said. 

It was difficult for her to endure 
his presence, for he would interfere 
with her. She could not recover her 
life. She rose stiffly and went down. 
She could neither eat nor talk during 
the meal. She sat absent, torn, with- 
out any being of her own. He tried 
to go on as if nothing were the mat- 
ter. But at last he became silent 
with fury. As soon as it was pos- 
sible, she went upstairs again, and 
locked the bedroom door. She must 
be alone. He went with his pipe into 
the garden. All his suppressed anger 
against her who held herself su- 
perior to him. He had always giv- 
en way to her. But all the while, 
the injury and ignominy had been 
working in his soul because she did 
not hold him seriously. And now all 
his rage came up against her. 

He turned and went indoors. The 
third time, she heard him mounting 
the stairs. Her heart stood still. He 
turned the catch and pushed the 
door—it was locked. He tried it 
again, harder. Her heart was stand- 
ing still. 

“Have you fastened the door?” 
he asked quietly, because of the 
landlady. 

“Yes. Wait a minute.” 

She rose and turned the lock, 
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afraid he would burst it. She felt 
hatred toward him, because he did 
not leave her free. He entered, his 
pipe between his teeth, and she re- 
turned to her old position on the 
bed. He closed the door and stood 
with his back to it. 

“What's the matter?” he asked 
determinedly. 

She was sick with him. She could 
not look at him. 

“Can’t you leave me alone?” she 
replied, averting her face from him. 

He looked at her quickly, fully, 
wincing with ignominy. Then he 
seemed to consider for a moment. 

‘“‘There’s something up with you, 
isn’t there?” he asked definitely. 

“Yes,” she said, “but that’s no 
reason why you should torment me.” 

“I don’t torment you. What's 
the matter?” 

“Why should you know?” she 
cried, in hate and desperation. 

Something snapped. He started 
and caught his pipe as it fell from 
his mouth. Then he pushed forward 
the bitten-off mouth-piece with his 
tongue, took it from off his lips, and 
looked at it. Then he put out his 
pipe, and brushed the ash from his 
waistcoat. After which he raised 
his head. 

“T want to know,” he said. His 
face was grayish pale, and set uglily. 

Neither looked at the other. She 
knew he was fired now. His heart 
was pounding heavily. She hated 
him, but she could not withstand 
him. Suddenly she lifted her head 
and turned on him. 

“What right have you to know?” 
she asked. 

He looked at her. She felt a pang 


of surprise for his tortured eyes and 


his fixed face. But her heart hard- 
ened swiftly. She had never loved 
him. She did not love him now. 

But suddenly she lifted her head 
again swiftly, like a thing that tries 
to get free. She wanted to be free 
of it. It was not him so much, but 
it, something she had put on her- 
self, that bound her so horribly. And 
having put the bond on herself, it 
was hardest to take it off. But now 
she hated everything and felt de- 
structive. He stood with his back to 
the door, fixed, as if he would op- 
pose her eternally, till she was ex- 
tinguished. She looked at him. Her 
eyes were cold and hostile. His 
workman’s hands spread on _ the 
panels of the door behind him. 

“You know I used to live here?” 
she began, in a hard voice, as if wil- 
fully to wound him. He braced him- 
self against her, and nodded. 

“Well, I was companion to Miss 
Birch of Torril Hall—she and the 
rector were friends, and Archie was 
the rector’s son.’”’ There was a 
pause. He listened without know- 
ing what was happening. He stared 
at his wife. She was squatted in her 
white dress on the bed, carefully 
folding and refolding the hem of her 
skirt. Her voice was full of hos- 
tility. 

‘He was an oficer—a sub-lieuten- 
ant—then he quarreled with his 
colonel and came out of the army. 
At any rate’”—she plucked at her 
skirt hem, her husband stood mo- 
tionless, watching her movements 
which filled his veins with madness— 
“he was awfully fond of me, and I 
was of him—awfully.”’ 

‘How old was he?” asked the 
husband. 
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“When ?—when I first knew him? 
or when he went away?” 

“When you first knew him.” 

“When I first knew him, he was 
twenty-six — now — he’s thirty-one, 
nearly thirty-two—because I’m 
twenty-nine, and he is nearly three 
years older = 

She lifted her head and looked at 
the opposite wall. 

“And what then?” said her hus- 
band. 

She hardened herself, and said 
callously: 

“We were as good as engaged for 
nearly a year, though nobody knew 


—at least—they talked—but—it 
wasn’t open. Then he went 
away: 


“He chucked you?” said the hus- 
band brutally, wanting to hurt her 
into contact with himself. Her heart 
rose wildly with rage. Then “Yes” 
she said, to anger him. He shifted 
from one foot to the other, giving a 
“Ph!” or rage. There was silence 
for a time. 

“Then,” she resumed, her pain 
giving a mocking note to her words, 
“the suddenly went out to fight in 
Africa, and almost the very day I 
first met you, I heard from Miss 
Birch he’d got sunstroke—and two 
months after, that he was dead———” 

“That was before you took on 
with me?” said the husband. 

There was no answer. Neither 
spoke for a time. He had not under- 
stood. His eyes were contracted 
uglily. 

“So you’ve been looking at your 
old courting places!” he said. “That 
was what you wanted to go out by 
yourself for this morning.” 

Still she did not answer him any- 


thing. He went away from the door 
to the window. He stood with his 
hands behind him, his back to her. 
She looked at him. His hands 
seemed gross to her, the back of his 
head paltry. 

At length, almost against his will, 
he turned round, asking: 

“How long were you carrying on 
with him ?” 

“What do you mean?” she re- 
plied coldly. 

‘‘T mean how long were you car- 
rying on with him?” 

She lifted her head, averting her 
face from him. She refused to an- 
swer. Then she said: 

“I don’t know what you mean, by 
carrying on. I loved him from the 
first days I met him—two months 
after I went to stay with Miss 
Birch.” 

“And do you reckon he loved 
you?” he jeered. 

“T know he did.” 

“How do you know, if he’d have 
no more to do with you?” 

There was a long silence of hate 
and suffering. 

“And how far did it go between 
you?” he asked at length, in a 
frightened, stiff voice. 

“T hate your not-straightforward 
questions,” she cried, beside herself 
with his baiting. ‘We loved each 
other, and we were lovers—we were. 
I don’t care what you think: what 
have you got to do with it? We 
were lovers before ever I knew 
you 9 

“Tovers—lovers,” he said, white 
with fury. “You mean you had 
your fling with an army man, and 
then came to me to marry you when 
you’d done - 
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She sat swallowing her bitterness. 
There was a long pause. 

“Do you mean to say you used to 
go—the whole hogger?” he asked, 
still incredulous. 

“Why, what else do you think I 
mean?” she cried brutally. 

He shrank, and became white, 
impersonal. There was a_ long, 
paralysed silence. He seemed to 
have gone small. 

“You never thought to tell me all 
this before I married you,” he said, 
with bitter irony, at last. 

“You never asked me,” she re- 
plied. 

“I never thought there was any 
need.” 

“Well, then, you should think.” 

He stood with expressionless, al- 
most childlike set face, revolving 
many thoughts, whilst his heart was 
mad with anguish. 

Suddenly she added: 


‘And I saw him today,” she said. 
“He is not dead, he’s mad.” 

Her husband looked at her, 
startled. 

“Mad!” he said involuntarily. 

“A lunatic,” she said. It almost 
cost her her reason to utter the 
word. There was a pause. 

“Did he know you?” asked the 
husband in a small voice. 

“No,” she said. 

He stood and looked at her. At 
last he had learned the width of the 
breach between them. She still 
squatted on the bed. He could not 
go near her. It would be violation 
to each of them to be brought into 
contact with the other. The thing 
must work itself out. They were 
both shocked so much, they were 
impersonal, and no longer hated 
each other. After some minutes he 
left her and went out. 


O 


You should only attempt to borrow from those who have but few of 
this world’s goods, as their chests are not of iron and they are, besides, 
anxious to appear wealthier than they really are. 


AW 


God has given us speech in order that we may say pleasant things to 
our friends and tell bitter truths to our enemies. 


THE ‘TIMS 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 


XACTLY a hundred years ago, 

or more, or less, there was a 

happy village in the very middle of 

England, if it wasn’t a bit to the 

north or the south. And the reason 

it was so happy was that the Tims 
lived in it. 

There were five Tims all told— 
Old Tim, Big Tim, Little Tim, 
Young Tim and Baby Tim, and they 
were all born wise. So whenever 
something was the matter in the vil- 
lage, or anything went wrong, or 
people for some cause were vexed 
or sorry for themselves, it became 
their habit to say, “‘Let’s go to the 
Tims about it; they'll know, they 
were born wise.” 

For instance, when Farmer John 
found that the gypsies had slept 
without leave in his barn one night, 
his first thought was not, as you 
might suppose, “I'll fetch the con- 
stable and have the law of them!” 
but “Tl see Old Tim about it, so I 
will!” 

Then off he went to Old Tim, who 
was eighty years old; and he found 
him sitting by the fire, smoking his 
clay pipe. 

i Mo rning, Old Tim,” said 
Farmer John. 

“Morning, Farmer John,” said 
Old Tim, taking his clay from his 
mouth. 

“I’ve had the gypsies in my barn 
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again, Old Tim,” said Farmer John. 

‘Ah, have you now?” said Old 
Tim. 

“Ay, that I have,” said Farmer 
John. 

‘Ah, to be sure,” said Old Tim. 

“You was born wise, Old Tim,” 
said Farmer John. “What would 
you do if you was me?” 

Old Tim put his clay pipe in his 
mouth again and said, “If I was you 
I'd ask Big Tim about it, for he was 
born wise, too, and is but sixty year 
old. So I be twenty year furder off 
wisdom than he be.” 

Away went Farmer John to find 
Big Tim, who was Old Tim’s son, 
and he found him sitting on a gate, 
smoking his briar. 

“Morning, Big Tim,” said 
Farmer John. 

“Morning, Father John,” said 
Big Tim, taking his briar from his 
mouth. 

‘“T’ve had the gypsies in my barn 
again,” said Farmer John, ‘‘and Old 
Tim sent me to ask what you would 
do if you was me, for you was born 
wise.” 

Big Tim put his briar in his 
mouth again and said, “I’d see Little 
Tim about it if I was you, for he 
was born wise, too, and is but forty 
year old, which is twenty year nigher 
to wisdom than I am.” 

So off went Farmer John to find 
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Little Tim, who was Big Tim’s son, 
and he found him lying in a haystack 
chewing a straw. 

“Morning, Little Tim,” said 
Farmer John. 

“Morning, Farmer John,” said 
Little Tim, taking the straw from 
his mouth. 

Then Farmer John put his case 
again, saying, “Big Tim told me to 
come to you about it, for you was 
born wise.”’ 

And Little Tim put the straw back 
into his mouth and said, ‘Young 
Tim was born wise, too, and he’s 
but twenty year old. You'll get wis- 
dom fresher from him than from 
me.” 

Off went Farmer John to find 
Young Tim, who was Little Tim’s 
son, and he found him staring into 
the mill-pond munching an apple. 

“Morning, Young Tim,” said 
Farmer John. 

“Morning, Farmer John,” said 
Young Tim, taking the apple from 
his mouth. 

Then Farmer John told his tale 
for the fourth time, and ended by 
saying, ‘Little Tim thinks you'll 
know what I’d best do, for you was 
born wise.”’ 

But Young Tim took a new bite 
of his apple and said, ‘‘My son who 
was born last month was born wise, 
too, and from him you'll get wisdom 
at the fountain-head, so to say.” 

Off went Farmer John to find 
Baby Tim, who was Young Tim’s 
son, and he found him in his cradle 
with his thumb in his mouth. 

“Morning, Baby Tim,” said 
Farmer John. 


Baby Tim took his thumb out of 
his mouth, and said nothing. 

“T’ve had the gypsies in my barn 
again, Baby Tim,” said Farmer 
John, ‘and Young Tim advised me 
to ask your advice upon it, for you 
was born wise. What would you do 
if you was me? I’ll do whatsoever 
you say.” 

Baby Tim put his thumb in his 
mouth again, and said nothing. 

So Farmer John went home and 
did it. 

In the morning the gypsies went 
away, and things at the farm went on 
as before. 

And the gypsies tramped to the 
next village and slept in the barn of 
Farmer George, and Farmer George 
called in the constable and had the 
law of them; and a week later his 
barn and his ricks were burned 
down, and his speckled hen was 
stolen away. 

But the happy village went on be- 
ing happy and doing nothing, 
neither when the miller’s wife for- 
got herself one day and boxed the 
miller’s ears, nor when Molly Gar- 
den got a bad sixpence from the ped- 
dler, nor when the parson once came 
home singing by moonlight. After 
consulting the Tims, the village did 
no more than trees do in a wood or 
crops in a field, and so all these acci- 
dents got better before they got 
worse. 

Until the day came when Baby 
Tim died in his wisdom, an unmar- 
ried man at one hundred years of 
age. After that the happy village 
became as other villages, and did 
something. 


‘TWELVE GREAT PASSIONS 


I. Fra Fiziepo Liprr AND His Move, THE NuN Lucrezia 


By J. A. BRENDON 


NCE upon a time there lived a 

man; and, as is the way with 
men, he loved a woman. But the 
world had forbidden this man to en- 
joy the gift of love. Also it had 
forbidden the woman. And they— 
for the man was a good man, and 
the woman a good woman—strove 
to their utmost to obey the world. 
But this they could not do; they 
found the power of love stronger 
than mortal ordinances. So they 
yielded to love. And in consequence 
great sorrows befell them. But, just 
as they loved nobly, so also they suf- 
fered nobly. Sorrow did not kill 
their love; on the contrary, it 
strengthened it. In the end, there- 
fore, the world repented of its 
harshness; forgave the man his dis- 
obedience and blessed his union with 
the woman. 

It is a charming story; and well 
might it be told as a fairy tale. Nor 
does it lack a moral. Sincerity and 
integrity of purpose sometimes are 
rewarded — even on this earth. 
That is the moral. Is it a very 
wicked one? 

Of course, Fra Filippo Lippi and 
the Nun Lucrezia had no right to 
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fall in love with one another. In- 
deed, it was very wrong of them, for 
both had taken the vow of celibacy. 
Still, they did fall in love; and a 
more beautiful and noble love than 
theirs rarely has been known. Per- 
haps, then, if only for this reason, 
one can condone it, even as Pope 
Pius II, incidentally one of the best 
of all the Popes, at length condoned 
We. 

Besides, it happened many, many 
years ago; in the fifteenth century, in 
fact—an age when manners, morals, 
customs, all were very different from 
those in vogue today. It happened, 
moreover, under a radiant Italian 
sky, and at a time when a new ideal 
was dawning in the minds of men. 
Europe at last was breaking free 
from the shackles of classic ortho- 
doxy, seeking a truer and more nat- 
ural life, a life of colour and of beau- 
ty. And Lippi, ever more of an 
artist than a priest, was at once a 
child and herald of this movement. 

He was born in Florence in the 
year 1406, in a little street called 
Ardiglione, which ran behind the 
Convent of the Carmelites. His fa- 
ther kept a butcher’s shop there; 
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and, so it seems, kept it none too 
well, for, when he died, he left his 
son, then a lad some seven years of 
age, endowed with nothing save an 
immense imagination. 

Thus, until the Church offered him 
a home, little Filippo was forced to 
eke out a miserable existence in the 
gutters of his native city, friendless 
and a pauper. It was a wretched 
childhood. _ Robert Browning has 
made him tell the hapless story for 
himself. And the poet’s words baffle 
imitation. Thus it is he makes the 
artist speak: 


“T was a baby when my mother died 

And father died and left me in the 
street. 

I starved there, God knows how, a 
year or two 

On fig-skins, melon parings, rinds 
and shucks, 

Refuse and rubbish. One fine frosty 
day, 

My stomach being empty as your 
hat, 

The wind doubled me up and down 
I went. 

Old Aunt Lapaccia trussed me by 
one hand, 

(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew) 

And so along the wall, over the 
bridge, 

By the straight road to the convent. 
Six words, there, 

While I stood munching my first 
bread that month: 

‘So boy, you’re minded,’ quoth the 
good, fat father 

Wiping his mouth, ’twas refection 
time,— 

*To quit this miserable world? 

Will you renounce. .. .”. The mouth- 
ful of bread? thought I, 


By no means! Brief they made a 
monk of me.” 


They made a monk of him— 
made a monk of him. That explains 
everything. Lippi did not seek the 
Church; the Church sought Lippt, 
and, at first, sought him reluctantly. 
For a long while, in fact, the good 
friars despaired of turning to any 
useful purpose this small waif whom 
they had rescued; he seemed likely 
to become neither scholar nor as- 
cetic. 

Yet, despite this, Lippi had his 
talent, a tremendous talent, too; and 
at last his benefactors found it. The 
boy was born to be an artist; in time 
he would become a great artist. And 
the friars were very glad; they 
needed an artist. Lorenzo Monaco 
belonged to the order of the Camol- 
dese. The Dominicans could lay 
claim to Fra Angelico. But the Car- 
melites—whom had they to decorate 
their chapels? They had no one. 
Ah! but they would soon have Fra 
Filippo. 

So they implored the boy to dedi- 
cate his work to them; to live with 
them; to paint for them. They of- 
feted him wealth; they offered him 
peace. And Lippi—for in those 
days he had no thought beyond his 
art—accepted their offers unques- 
tioningly, and with his lips cheerfully 
renounced the world, not realizing 
how great a sacrifice he was making 
to his genius. But with his heart he 
could not renounce the world, for in 
his heart he loved the world, and life 
to his eyes was full of beauty. 

Doctrines such as his, then,—doc- 
trines acquired, it may be, from the 
great Cosimo de’ Medici, who later 
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became his friend and patron—could 
not be confined within the narrow 
limits of priestly dogma. 

Still, he was a good man was Lip- 
pi, despite his waywardness; and he 
strove hard to perform his duties 
worthily. What is more, he did so 
perform them, and, as “the Glad 
Friar,’\ won the love and confidence 
of almost every one with whom he 
came in contact. But his easy-going 
ways made for him also many ene- 
mies. 

Now in 1450, one of them, 
prompted, no doubt, by malice, 
charged him with misappropriating 
funds—a serious accusation for a 
priest to face; and Lippi, under pain 
of torture, confessed that he had 
been guilty. But guilty he was not; 
of this there can be no doubt, despite 
his confession. The latter, in fact, 
counts as nothing. Men often have 
preferred to bear for ever even the 
stain of crime rather than endure 
the torments of the rack. 

Nor, would it seem, did Lippi con- 
fess readily, for, as a cripple, he car- 
ried with him to the grave the marks 
of torture. So soon as he had con- 
fessed, moreover, he recanted, 
swearing his innocence and demand- 
ing a fair trial. But the Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Sant’ Antonio refused to 
sanction the appeal; he had good 
reasons. This even the Pope was 
shrewd enough to see, for, although 
he deprived Lippi of his spiritual 
functions—no alternative was pos- 
-sible—he specially reserved for him 
the revenues. 

And then, a few years later, the 
artist was appointed to a post at 
Prato, as Chaplain to the Convent 
of Santa Margherita. Chaplain to 


a convent—such a position surely is 
not often offered to a priest guilty of 
forgery, however great may be his 
talent as an artist. 


II. 


Now, shortly after he had taken 
up his new duties, Lippi set to work 
to paint a panel for the chapel, a 
picture of the Madonna, commis- 
sioned by the Abbess. The artist 
undertook the work eagerly; to per- 
form it was the ambition of his life. 
The picture, he resolved, should be 
incomparably his greatest painting; 
and the central figure a Madonna 
such as never before had been con- 
ceived in the mind of man. She 
should be no mere form, statuesque 
and cold, gazing upon the world 
through hard, unsympathetic eyes as 
were the Madonnas of a bygone age. 
Nor should she be a lifeless, lovely 
figure as were the Madonnas of Fra 
Angelico. 

No—she should be at once wo- 
man, mother, wife; a woman to 
whom frail mortals instinctively: 
would turn for sympathy; beautiful 
and pure, but bearing unmistakably 
the stamp of sex. In short, she 
should be ideal, his ideal, the perfect 
woman, the perfect wife—an ideal, 
perhaps, incongruous ina friar. But 
Lippi, in whom had breathed the 
spirit of the Renaissance, was seek- 
ing to break away from the cut-and- 
dried rules of the past, and, for this 
reason, has been accused in common 
with most great men of having lived 
before his time. 

But to find the model—that was 
his difficulty. For a long while he 
sought throughout the length and 
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breadth of Italy, but sought in vain. 
One seemed too worldly; another, 
too sad; the third, too frivolous; the 
fourth, too shallow. But at last he 
found the very woman he had been 
seeking, one who realized to the 
full the perfection of spiritual and 
physical beauty, and he found her 
where he had begun his search, at 
Prato—in the Convent, too. He 
saw her there one day, praying in 
the chapel. 

Her name was Lucrezia. 

Now the worthy Abbess was very 
reluctant to allow the girl to sit 
as Lippi’s model. Had the artist 
chosen one of her other charges, she 
might not have hesitated, but, in the 
case of Lucrezia, she regarded with 
grave misgiving so unusual, nay, so 
dangerous a practice, for the child 
—and in mind Lucrezia was still a 
child, despite her three-and-twenty 
years—did not appear to have found 
that spiritual contentment which a 
nun should find; although hidden 
from the world, she remained of 
the world. And sometimes this 
troubled the good Abbess. Still, 
to Lippi, she felt, she could safely 
entrust the girl. She liked the man, 
and, despite his unconventional ways, 
knew him to be of sterling worth. 

Surely then, while under his care, 
no harm could befall Lucrezia. So 
she argued with herself. Then she 
yielded; for she wanted the picture 
greatly; and no model, the artist had 
declared, could serve his purpose 
other than Lucrezia. 

Now she, when she heard of Lip- 
pi’s wishes, felt strangely elated. 
The woman in her was strong, and, 
as the Abbess suspected, she valued 
admiration highly. The thought, 


then, that she from among all wo- 
men had been chosen as a great ar- 
tist’s conception of the perfect, flat- 
tered her vanity. This, surely, was 
but natural. 

The sight, moreover, of the lovely 
robe he had sent to clothe his Ma- 
donna, the robe which she was to 
wear, thrilled her every sense most 
wonderfully, arousing within her the 
dormant consciousness of woman- 
hood. And with the robe came other 
rich apparel, and soft linen gar- 
ments, linen such as she had never 
seen before; the mere touch of it 
against her skin sent rushing to her 
mind forbidden thoughts, which, 
though she did not understand them, 
terrified her. 

A new and very marvelous world 
seemed suddenly to be opening out 
before her, a world of life, of beau- 
ty and of danger. True, she had 
but a part to play in it. Yet that, 
even that, she found inexpressibly 
delightful—or very wicked; she 
knew not which. Her sensations be- 
wildered her. 

Not a demure little maid, then, 
such as he had seen praying in the 
chapel, but a woman, proud and ra- 
diant, entered the room in which the 
artist already had arranged his easel. 
Lippi was astonished when he saw 
her. Her beauty, the dignity of her 
bearing, her self-assurance over- 
whelmed him; and he was tongue- 
tied—he, “‘the Glad Friar,” who 
would fight a duel of wit with any 
man. The aged Sister, who accom- 
panied Lucrezia, observed his shy- 
ness and was glad to see it, for, so 
she thought, it had been caused by 
pious modesty. She was an unworld- 
ly old woman. 
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As Lippi became absorbed in his 
work, however, “his self-confidence 
returned. The picture—he was sure 
of it now—would surpass his wild- 
est dreams; it seemed to him she was 
the very Madonna herself who 
stood before him. Never before had 
he had such a model; her expres- 
sion, it varied at his will. 

He soon ceased to think of her as 
a nun, and talked gaily to her, of 
the great world outside to arouse 
her interest, of the Medici Court to 
impart to her face a look of won- 
derment and pleasure. And _ his 
words filled Lucrezia with amaze- 
ment; she forgot herself utterly; her 
whole being ached for life. Then 
he talked to her of the new learning 
and of friendship. They were beau- 
tiful doctrines, it is true, but dan- 
gerous. The nun looked sad. So 
Lippi sang to her to restore her 
cheerfulness, sang songs of love and 
passion, which stirred her soul in its 
very depths and made her eyes to 
shine with sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

But the words of his song aroused 
the Sister who had been acting as 
duenna. Till then she had been doz- 
ing quietly in a corner of the room, 
and, being slightly deaf, had paid 
no heed to Lippi’s conversation. 
But, as he sang, his voice reached 
her ears too clearly; she could not 
allow him thus to sing of love, even 
for the sake of art. So she rose has- 
tily to her feet and rebuked him. 

Then Lippi realized what he had 
done. But, for the present, anger 
triumphed. He resented the good 
Sister’s interference; never before 
had he been able to paint as he had 
painted then. And now—the spell 


had been broken. Petulantly he 
threw down his brush. He would 
paint nd more, he said; the sitting 
must close. 

Then the Sister, sad at heart, led 
Lucrezia away. Had she done 
wrong, she wondered? 

But she had not done wrong; and 
Lippi knew it. Indeed, no sooner 
had Lucrezia gone than he repented 
having spoken of matters which he 
had no right to mention. Already, 
it may be, he saw the rocks ahead; 
saw whither he was drifting. He 
tried, therefore, to forget, and to 
help the woman also to forget. Ac- 
cordingly, he busied himself with 
other duties, and made such progress 
with the picture as he could without 
another sitting, working on the back- 
ground and the other figures. In 
this way a week elapsed, two weeks, 
three, a month. But it was impos- 
sible for him to do much while the 
central figure remained blurred and 
indistinct. A second sitting became 
imperative. 

Besides, priest though he was, 
Lippi longed again to see Lucrezia. 

Now, at the second sitting, not 
only did Lippi talk; Lucrezia talked 
also, telling the artist of herself, her 
life, her hopes, her interests. Nor 
was there anybody to restrain her, 
for the good Sister who had been 
appointed as duenna, sorry for her 
former interference, discreetly left 
the room, determined not again to 
interrupt the progress of the picture. 
And she felt quite justified in doing 
so, for, like the Abbess, she herself 
had come now to think that Lu- 
crezia, in spite of all, could not be 
left in safer hands than Lippi’s. 

So the girl talked freely; and as 
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she spoke, Lippi’s respect and admi- 
ration for her grew apace. And 
soon, another new bond sprang up 
between them, the bond of sympa- 
thy, for her life story, so it seemed, 
closely resembled his. Her father, 
Francesco Buti, had been a mer- 
chant, but he had died when Lucre- 
zia was only seventeen years of age, 
and had left the girl and Spinetta, 
her sister, dowerless and orphans. 

Now in medieval times, at any 
rate, the world was a dangerous 
place for unprotected girls. Lucre- 
zia, therefore, following her sister’s 
example, had fled to a convent, the 
Convent of Santa Margherita, and 
there sought safety. There was 
nothing else she could do. Forsaken 
by the world, she had left the world 
-—hoping to forget. Nor, she main- 
tained, had she had occasion to re- 
pent her action. Indeed, the Sisters 
had been very kind to her; so kind 
that in return she felt she could 
never show them gratitude enough. 

Still, despite these words, regret 
mingled with her speaking. Nor did 
Lippi fail to notice it; and, in his 
mind, her regret raised infinite and 
awful possibilities. She had left the 
world, hoping to forget. But had 
she forgotten? He wondered. And 
as he wondered, those doctrines of 
Plato he had so lightly preached 
crumbled to nothingness, unable to 
survive the test of fact. 

This the third sitting proved. It 
was a long sitting, and already the 
shades of evening were falling fast 
when Lippi moved forward to raise 
his model from her chair. And she 
needed help; sitting in one position 
had cramped her limbs. So the ar- 
tist begged forgiveness for his 
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thoughtlessness. He had detained 
her overlong, he said; and wearied 
her. Then he bent down to place 
upon her brow a light, Platonic kiss 
to show his gratitude. But Lucrezia 
—this was more than she could bear. 
Suddenly the woman in her tri- 
umphed; she raised her lips to his, 
and Lippi’s met them. 

It was the first kiss of love; and 
the picture, the “Madonna of the 
Girdle,” was left for another man 
to finish. 


IIl. 


On the following morning—it was 
the first of May—a bright and 
balmy day in the year 1456, Lucre- 
zia crept stealthily and fearfully 
from the Convent, and, like the buds 
around her, opened her timid eyes 
upon the world. 

At last she was safe, free now to 
live and love; and the sensation 
amazed her with its wondrousness. 
She had no fear in herself; all she 
had feared was detection. But now 
—now nothing mattered. She was 
free. An ecstasy of happiness flood- 
ed her heart. 

Even the birds, in songs of rap- 
turous bliss, seemed to rejoice with 
her; whilst the very lights and shad- 
ows danced with glee. She had never 
known the world to be so beautiful. 

Then Lippi met her—Lippi in 
his most joyous, radiant mood. This 
dispelled all her waning doubts, and 
the past and its restrictions faded, 
like some forgotten memory, utterly 
from her thoughts. 

And surely in such a mood many 
another mortal has thus crossed the 
Rubicon of life. At such times, to 
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live only in the present appears to 
be so easy and so beautiful that fear 
seems futile. None the less, though 
one may live in the present, it is the 
past which governs one’s life. One 
cannot suppress the past; forget it, 
of course one can—but only for a 
while. 

Together, then, heedless of every- 
thing save the joys of the present, 
Lucrezia and Lippi set out through 
the flower-strewn fields towards St. 
Alessandro. There Lippi found for 
the girl a place of refuge, which he 
could visit every day; and there for 
several weeks they lived, playing 
like two foolish children — this 
strangely mated pair, the woman 
young and beautiful, the man fat, 
crippled, fifty years of age; autumn 
wedded to spring, and living an 
idealistic dream in defiance of all 
the laws of nature and of man. 

But of these happenings the world 
was sublimely unaware. 

That Lucrezia had disappeared 
was, of course, known at the Con- 
vent, where, needless to say, it 
caused much consternation. But that 
she had run away with Lippi not a 
soul suspected. Indeed, the girl’s 
unhappy disappearance seemed to 
worry the Chaplain more than any- 
body else. He acted his lie to per- 
fection, and for the present, though 
he hated the task, continued to be 
punctilious in the performance of his 
duties. 

Still, there was a future for him 
to consider, a future full of diff- 
cult and anxious problems. He and 
Lucrezia, as now he realized, had 
taken a bold and, maybe, foolish 
step. The likely consequences of 
their action afforded him much food 


for meditation. And, apart from 
that, there remained also to be 
solved*the most elementary problem 
of existence. 

What was he to do with Lucre- 
zia? ‘The question was no easy one 
to answer. Lippi was not a rich 
man; except for such money as he 
derived from the Convent, he had 
no income. And as for his savings 
—they were non-existent; like most 
artists, he had been a_ notorious 
spendthrift. 

Some years before, however, dur- 
ing an affluent period, he had bought 
a house in Prato which, although he 
had furnished it, had never yet been 
occupied. As mistress of this house, 
he proposed now to install Lucre- 
zia. The girl approved of the idea. 
But the house was big; she feared 
she might be lonely in it. 

At Lippi’s suggestion, therefore, 
she wrote to Spinetta, confessing all, 
and begging her sister to come and 
live with her. The Chaplain himself 
delivered the letter. And Spinetta, 
because she loved her little sister 
very deariy, yielded to the request, 
consenting for her sake to keep se- 
cret Lippi’s wicked action. Besides, 
by living with Lucrezia, she hoped 
perhaps to be able to prevent fur- 
ther misfortunes from befalling her. 

So it came about that the two 
missing nuns took up their abode 
within a stone-throw of the Convent. 
And, if only because of its brilliant 
audacity, a more effective place of 
concealment could not have been de- 
vised. Nobody suspected the iden- 
tity of Lippi’s two mysterious ten- 
ants. The secrecy of their move- 
ments, it is true, aroused some com- 
ment, as also did the landlord’s fre- 
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quent visits to the houge. Still, even 
idle curiosity was not persistent, for 
—well, surely the artist’s connection 
with the Convent was enough alone 
to disarm suspicion. 

For eleven months Lucrezia lived 
thus at Prato; they were happy 
months too, gloriously happy, but, 
even so, they contained their full 
complement of sorrows. In the first 
place, the secrecy of the life was 
hateful to Lucrezia. She had fled 
from the Convent hoping to find 
freedom, but instead — she found 
herself a slave to a still more inex- 
orable master, a slave to convention. 

And then again, the fact that she 
had placed herself beyond the pale 
of the Church’s blessing distressed 
her greatly. Why, she asked her- 
self, was she forced to be ashamed 
of this beautiful new love which she 
had found? Why could not the 
Church sanction it and bless it? 

But in vain she sought for com- 
fort in such questions; she knew the 
answers to them only too well. 
Nothing, not even her lover’s tender 
care, could still the voice of con- 
science; relentlessly it harassed her; 
and, as Easter drew near again, a 
great desire, so strong as to be irre- 
sistible, seized hold of her to con- 
fess everything, and plead for abso- 
lution. 

Without telling Lippi, therefore, 
of her purpose, she sought out one 
day an aged priest, and to him told 
all the truth, reserving nothing. 
Nearly a year had elapsed since last 
she had confessed, and now, terri- 
fied by the awfulness of her wrong- 
doings, she stumbled pitifully 
through her sorry story. From be- 
hind the grating of his confessional 


’ silent. 


the priest—for he was a kindly old 
man—did all he could to help her, 
listening with patient sympathy while 
she spoke. When she had finished, 
however, he told her firmly that she 
must renounce immediately both 
Lippi and his love. Till she had 
done that he could offer neither hope 
nor consolation; and even so, he 
said, he would have first to refer 
the matter to the Bishop; so great 
a sin he himself was powerless to 
absolve. 

The answer was inevitable; the 
priest could give none other. But, 
renounce Lippi, renounce her love, 
this Lucrezia could not do. She said 
so. The man who loved her, she 
declared, was more dear to her than 
very life. 

“More dear than your Saviour?” 
asked the priest. And Lucrezia was 
So the confessor continued. 
“Consider my words carefully, my 
child,” he said, ‘‘and return to me 
tomorrow. I shall expect you.” 

Then Lucrezia rose and went. 
But on the morrow she did not re- 
turn. She could not renounce her 
love for Lippi. 

Yet when religion wars with love 
the strife must be inevitably bitter; 
and that which now had begun to 
rage in Lucrezia’s mind was indeed 
very bitter. From the first encoun- 
ter, love, it is true, emerged victori- 
ous. That victory, however, was 
merely a Pyrrhic one; the supreme 
struggle was still to come, and love 
then was forced to take the field, 
robbed of its most powerful weapon. 

So far as Lucrezia was concerned, 
no longer did the issue lie solely be- 
tween Lippi and her God. A-new 
element had entered the fray; it 
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cramped and impeded the inclina- 
tions of her love. 

In short, the wornan now found 
herself standing on the threshold of 
the greatest crisis.in her life, the 
threshold of motherhood. Then 
suddenly she realized that, unless 
she could first make her peace with 
God, her child perforce must be born 
and reared a pagan. By returning 
to the Convent and renouncing all 
that she held dear, alone could she 
save his soul. 

But this—could she do this? It 
would be an awful sacrifice for her 
to make; and by making it, as she 
saw only too clearly, she would rob 
her child of that which nothing could 
replace, the gift of a mother’s love. 

The choice was a hard one. And 
Lippi—he for his part was power- 
less to advise or help. However— 
and may this stand always to his 
credit — when finally Lucrezia 
yielded to the voice of conscience and 
decided, in obedience to the mandate 
of the Church, to sacrifice her love 
to duty, he made no endeavour to 
dissuade her. Bravely she made the 
sacrifice. Bravely he sought to make 
it easy for her. And thereby surely 
they atoned for everything. 

Thus, for the sake of the unborn 
infant who had come between them, 
with smiles upon their lips and an- 
guish in their hearts, the lovers part- 
ed. They resolved never again to 
meet alone. So Lippi went his way, 
and left Lucrezia to await the com- 
ing of the child. 

He was born in August, 1457-— 
little Filippino who subsequently be- 
came an artist almost as great as his 
great father—and, but a short year 
later, the mother, true to her prom- 


ise, returned to the Convent, where 
in due course she took her vows and 
became’a nun. Thus, she had been 
assured, alone could she hope to 
make atonement and find consola- 
tion. Nor was that consolation 
withheld from her. 

The man, however, found it hard- 
er to forget. He turned to the world 
—there was nothing else he could do 
—and so sought peace in work and 
in devotion to his son. But the 
world is a cruel place, and men, nat- 
urally intolerant of other’s failings, 
are ever ready to misunderstand 
their actions. And Lippi’s, though 
they did not know the truth, men 
misunderstood most woefully; whilst 
conscience, which makes cowards of 
us all, oppressed the unhappy artist 
always with a hideous sense of 
shame, leaving him wretched and 
forlorn. 

For three years thus he existed. 


IV. 


And here, no doubt, this romantic 
story would have ended, had it not 
been for the fact that a certain 
Messer Ignotus of Prato happened 
to dislike intensely the Procurator of 
the Convent of Santa Margherita, a 
certain Ser Piero d’Antonio di Ser 
Vannozzo. 

Now in 1461, hoping to crush his 
enemy, Messer Ignotus issued an 
anonymous accusation, casting asper- 
sions on the morals of the Procura- 
tor; and, so as to substantiate the 
charge, coupled his name with that 
of the Chaplain, who, he declared 
(for during the past three years 
vague rumors had been circulating 
freely) had had a son by one of the 
nuns in the Convent, Sister Spinetta. 
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This was a very serious charge, 
certainly one which could not, under 
any circumstances, be ignored. Ac- 
cordingly the Ufficiali di Notte e 
Monasterii, a body of magistrates, 
whose duties included the supervising 
of ecclesiastical institutions, sum- 
moned Lippi to appear before them. 

But the Chaplain denied the accu- 
sation brought against him. It was 
true, he confessed, that he had had 
a son; it was true, moreover, that 
the mother was anun. But her name 
was not Spinetta. Nor, he main- 
tained, was it either right or neces- 
sary that the mother’s identity 
should be disclosed, for she had re- 
pented and been restored to her 
order. 

The magistrates looked thought- 
ful. They would have liked to par- 
don Lippi, but this they could not do. 
So grave an offence nothing could 
condone, although during that time 
the friar had proved his penitence, 
acting as nobly as a man could act. 
Deprive Lippi of his chaplaincy they 
must at any rate. The magistrates 
had no alternative. 

So they passed sentence. It was 
a just and lenient sentence, too. This 
Lippi could not deny. Still it filled 
his heart with bitterness that the 
crown of hateful notoriety should be 
the sole reward of his repentace. 
To be robbed of his livelihood, 
branded with shame, forsaken by 
friends—even had he not renounced 
Lucrezia, worse happenings could 
hardly have befallen him. Besides, 
had she remained with him, he might 
have escaped ere now to some place 
where they were not known and 
could be living happily together. 

Was his great sacrifice, then, all 


to be in vain? Was there to be no 
escape from the consequences of his 
broken vow? Justice seemed to him 
most wickedly unjust. The sense of 
his misfortune preyed upon his mind, 
killing his wit and former cheerful- 
ness. Even his art forsook him. 
Paint he could not now; the inclina- 
tion was no longer with him. His 
hand and eye seemed somehow to 
have lost their cunning; and not even 
the encouragement of friends and 
patrons could spur him on again to 
good endeavours. 

The Glad Friar, in fact, went out 
from the court of law into the world 
a sadly altered man. 

Cosimo de’ Medici, however, who 
had watched the developments of 
this romance with interested amuse- 
ment, now really was moved to sym- 
pathy by his friend’s genuine dis- 
tress. Accordingly, unknown to Lip- 
pi, he seized the first opportunity of 
interceding with the Pope on his be- 
half. 

Now Pius II was a broad-minded 
man, charitable, and withal an in- 
tense student of human nature. The 
artist’s hapless story, therefore, 
aroused his interest, and, as no doubt 
the Medici had foreseen, he forth- 
with summoned Lippi to his pres- 
ence. He wished to learn for him- 
self if the facts of the case really 
were as they had been represented 
to him, and, if so, to right a mani- 
fest and grievous wrong. 

But Lippi obeyed the madate with 
great misgiving. His worst fears, 
he thought, would now be realized, 
for he knew nothing of the Medici’s 
action. Expecting, then, some fur- 
ther persecution, with trembling, 
anxious footsteps he entered the 
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Pontiff’s presence. Meet the Pope’s 
gaze, he dared not. So, kneeling 
low, he kissed the ring held out to 
him, then stood, with head bowed 
down, to await the sentence. 

To his surprise Pius spoke with 
kindly gentleness, bidding him tell in 
full the story of his unfortunate en- 
tanglement. 

Lippi glanced up; and a new hope 
sprang suddenly into his heart. The 
Pope was smiling at him. And so, 
without reserve, he told the truth, 
trying neither to excuse nor justify 
himself. Indeed, he even dared to 
say that, despite his penitence, his 
love for Lucrezia was as strong now 
as ever it had been. 

After the conclusion of his narra- 
tive, for a moment there was silence, 
a moment which to Lippi seemed 
eternity. 

That the Pope would forgive him 
he dared not hope, and yet—cer- 
tainly, it seemed, he had listened to 
the story with sympathetic under- 
standing. What, then, would he say? 
The artist wondered anxiously. And 
as he wondered all his old fears re- 
turned, harassing and tormenting 
him. 

But the Pope said nothing. The 
crackle of parchment only broke the 
silence. Lippi again looked up. The 
Pope was holding out a document to 


him. Mechanically the artist took it 
in his hand, unrolled it, and read... . 

But surely his eyes had deceived 
him. He read the document again. 
Then he glanced at the Pope. 

And that one glance sufficed to tell 
him that what his eyes had read was 
true; that he and Lucrezia had been 
absolved from their vows, and were 
free now to become man and wife. 

For a moment Lippi stood as one 
bewildered, overcome by joy and 
gratitude. He knew not what to 
think, or what to do or what to say. 
But the Pope wanted no words; he 
bade the artist go and claim his 
bride. 

And Lippi went. Nor did he de- 
lay a minute, but rode, rode like a 
boy, despite ill-health and age, in hot 
haste for Prato. 

Thus ends this story. There re- 
mains nothing to be told, since in 
those days marriage ceremonies were 
deemed unnecessary; for a man and 
woman to be free to marry and to 
have lived together—that was suf- 
ficient proof of wedlock. Besides, 
henceforth the chronicler is silent. 
All we know is that, from now until 
his death in 1469, Lippi’s genius 
shone as it had never shone before, 
and that in 1465 was born a daugh- 
ter who strengthened still further the 
bond between Lucrezia and himself. 


A DOSE OF SALTS 


By HEINRICH HEINE 


YACINTH drew the green 
curtain over the image of the 
Madonna which hung over the bed, 
extinguished the two candles, took 
down the bronze crucifix, and, ap- 
proaching us, began to clean it with 
the same rag and with the same care 
with which he had just cleaned his 
master’s spurs. But the Marquis 
was melting with heat and with soft 
sentiment; instead of a coat he wore 
a full blue-silk domino, with silver 
fringe, and his nose shone sorrow- 
fully, like an enamoured louis d’or. 
“Oh, Jesus!’ he sighed, as he sank 
among the cushions of the sofa— 
“don’t you think, Doctor, that I have 
a very dreamy, visionary, poetical 
look, this evening? I am very much 
moved—my soul is melting; I per- 
ceive from afar, a higher world. 


“My eye beholds the Heaven open, 
My heart leaps up in wondrous 
bliss.’ ”” 


“Herr Gumpel, you must take 
something,” interrupted Hyacinth. 
‘The blood in your inside has got to 
going again. I know what is the 
matter with you.” 

“You don’t know,” sighed his 
master. 

“I tell you I do,” replied the man, 
nodding with his good-natured, go- 
ing-to-work little face. “I know you, 
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in and out—I know. You are just 
my opposite; when you’re hungry 
I’m thirsty, and when I’m thirsty 
you’re hungry. You are too corpu- 
lent, and I’m too lean. You have 
lots of imagination, and I’ve got all 
the more business capacity. I’m a 
practicus, and you're a diarrheticus* 
—in short, you are altogether my 
antipodex. 

“Ah, Julia!’ sighed Gumpelino, 
“would that I were the yellow glove 
upon thy hand, and kissed thy cheek! 
Doctor, did you ever see the actress 
Crellinger in Romeo and Juliet?” 

“Of course, and my whole soul is 
still enraptured with the memory.” 

“Well, then,” cried the Marquis, 
with enthusiasm, and fire flashed 
from his eyes, illuminating his nose 
—‘then you appreciate my feelings 
—then you know what I mean when 
I say I love! I will show myself 
to you, and expose everything. 
Hyacinth, just step out of the 
room!” 

- “I needn’t go out,’’ said his man, 
as if vexed; “‘you needn’t stand on 
any ceremony with me, for I know 


* Hyacinth, in this sentence, is supposed to 
be attempting to “air” the Latin which he has 
picked up under his master. For diarrheticus 
read theoreticus, and for antipedex, antipodes. 
An instance of the erudite -character of the 
Germans may be found in the fact that even 
among very vulgar people the Latin word 
podex is frequently used for its German 
equivalent.—[Note by Translator.]} 
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what love is too, and how it i 

“You don’t know!’ cried the 
Marquis. 

“PIL prove that I know, Herr 
Marquis, by just speaking the name 
of Julia Maxfield. Oh, be easy! 
You're loved, too, but it’s of no use. 
The brother-in-law of your lady 
never lets her go out of sight and 
watches her night and day like a dia- 
mond.” 

“Ah! wretched that I am,” moan- 
ed Gumpelino — “I love and am 
loved again; we secretly press each 
other’s hands—we tread on each 
other’s feet under the table—glance 
meaningly at each other—and yet 
can’t find an opportunity to—— Ah! 
how often I stand in the moonlight 
on the balcony, and imagine that I 
am Julia and that my Romeo or my 
Gumpelino has promised me a ren- 
dezvous—and then I declaim exactly 
like the Crelinger: 


““Come night, come Gumpelino — 
day in night! 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of 
night, 

Whiter than new snow on a raven’s 
back— 

Come, gentle night; come, loving, 
black-brow’d night, 

Give me my Romeo — or Gumpel- 
ino!” 


—But ah! Lord Maxfield watches 
us all the time, and we’re both dying 
with intense desire. I shall never 
survive the day when either sets the 
blossom of youthful purity at stake, 
winning to lose. Ah! I’d rather en- 
joy one such night with Julia than 
win the great prize in the Hamburgh 
lottery!” 


“What a crazy notion!” cried 
Hyacinth; “the great prize! — one 
hundred thousand marks!” 

‘“Yes—rather than the great 
prize,” continued Gumpelino, could 
I have one such night— and she 
has promised me often that I should 
have such a night when the first 
opportunity occurs, and I’ve often 
thought that early in the morning 
she would declaim to me—yjust like 
Crelinger: 


“Wilt thou begone? it is not yet 
near day! 

It was the nightingale, and not the 
lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of 
thine ear; 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegran- 
ate tree: 

Believe me, love, it was the night- 
ingale.’ ” 


“The great prize for only one 
night!” repeated Hyacinth several 
times as if he could never assent to 
such an assertion; “I have a very 
high opinion, Herr Marquis, of your 
accomplishments, but I- never did 
think you’d have brought your vi- 
sionary fancies up to such a pitch. 
That any man could ever prefer love 
to the great prize! Really, Herr 
Marquis—since I’ve waited on you 
I’ve got used to a great deal of ac- 
complishment—but as far as I know, 
I wouldn’t give an eighth of the 
great prize for all the love afloat. 
The Lord keep me from it! Why, if 
I reckon off five hundred marks pre- 
mium, there’d still remain twelve 
thousand marks. Love! Why if I 
reckon up all together that I’ve ever 
paid out for love in all my life it 
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only comes to twelve marks and 
thirteen schilling. Love! Why I’ve 
had lots of love, free, gratis, for 
nothing; only once in a while, to 
please my woman, I’ve cut her corns 
for her. I never had a real senti- 
mental passionate love-scrape but 
once in my life, and that was for 
fat Sally of Dreckwall. She used 
to buy lottery tickets of me, and 
whenever I called on her to square 
accounts, she used to give me a piece 
of cake—very good cake, indeed— 
and sometimes she’d fix up a nice 
little fancy dish for me, with a drop 
of liquor to it—and when I once told 
her that I was troubled with the 
blues, she gave me a receipe for the 
powder which her own husband used. 
I use the powder to this very day— 
it always works on me—and that 
was the only consequence which our 
love ever had. I thought, Herr 
Marquis, that may be you needed 
one of those powders. When I 
came to Italy they were the first 
thing I thought of, so I went to the 
apothecary and had ’em made up, 
and I always carry ’em about with 
me. Just wait a minute and I'll 
hunt for ’em, and if I hunt for ’em 
W’ll find ’em, and if I find ’em Your 
Excellency’s got to take ’em.”’ 

It would require too much time to 
repeat all the comment with which 
Hyacinth accompanied his re- 
searches, as he drew in succession 
each of the following articles from 
his pocket. These were: I., half a 
wax candle; II., a silver case, in 
which he kept his instruments for 
cutting corns; III., a lemon; IV., a 
pistol, which, though unloaded, was 
carefully wrapped in paper lest the 
sight of it might awaken apprehen- 


sion; V., a scheme of the last draw- 
ing of the Hamburgh lottery; VI., a 
black leather bound little book, con- 
taining the Psalms of David and the 
debts not as yet collected; VIL, a 
dry willow withe, twined in a true- 
love-knot; VIIL., a little packet cov- 
ered with faded rose-coloured silk, 
and containing the receipt in full for 
a lottery prize which had once won 
fifty thousand marks; IX., a flat 
piece of bread resembling ship’s bis- 
cuit with a hole in the middle; and 
X., the above mentioned powder, 
which the little man took out, not 
without a certain emotion and a sor- 
rowful shaking of the head. 

‘When I think,” he sighed, ‘‘that 
ten years ago, fat Sally gave me 
this receipt and that I’m in Italy now 
and have the same receipt in my 
hands, and see the same words on it: 
‘sal mirable Glauberi’—that means 
in German, ‘extra fine Glauber salt 
of the best quality’—ah, I feel as if 
I had already taken the salt and 
could feel it a-working inside. What 
is man! I’m in Italy a-thinking of 
fat Sally of Dreckwall! Who'd 
a-thought it?—I can think I see her 
now—in the country, in her garden, 
where the moon shines, and where 
There must be for certain a nightin- 
gale singing—or maybe a lark—” 

“It is the nightingale and not the 
lark!” sighed Gumpelino in paren- 
theses. 


‘Nightly she sings on yon pome- 
granate tree, 

Believe me, love, it was the nightin- 
gale?!) 


“Tt’s all one to me,’ continued 
Hyacinth; “it may be a canary for 
all I care—only wild birds in the 
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garden don’t cost so much. The 
main thing is the hot-house and the 
carpet in the pavilion and the statu- 
aries all round it—and among ’em 
there’s a naked General somebody 
(one of the gods)—and the Venus 
Urinia — both cost three hundred 
marks. And in the middle of the 
garden Sally’s got a fontenelle,* 
and maybe she’s a-standing there, 
having make believe pleasures in her 
fancy, and thinking—of—me!”’ 

After this sigh followed a rapt 
silence which the Marquis finally 
broke with a languishing tone and 
question — ‘‘Tell me, Hyacinth — 
on your honour—do you really be- 
lieve that your medicine will have its 
effect ?” 

“Yes, upon honour, it will! Why 
shouldn’t it work? It works on me. 
And ain’t I a living man, just the 
same as you? Glauber salts make 
all men alike, and when Rothschild 
takes Glauber salts they operate 
on him just as they would on the 
smallest broker. And I'll just tell 
you now how it’s all done. I shake 
the powder into a glass, pour some 
water on it, and as soon as you've 
swallowed it you twist up your 
face and say — ‘Prr — phew! — 
pooh!’ Then you feel it a sort of 
quarrelling about inside of you, and 
you don’t know what to make of 
yourself, and you lie down on the 
bed, and then I promise you ’pon 
honour that by and by you'll get up, 
then you’ll lay down again and get 
up again, and so on and so forth, 
and the next morning you feel as 
light as an angel with white wings, 
and you'll dance about because you 


* Probably a fountain. 
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feel so well—only you'll look a little 
pale, but I know you like to look 
pale, because its languishing-like— 
and that’s interesting.” 

While thus chattering, Hyacinth 
had prepared the powder, but the 
Marquis would have taken this pains 
for nothing had not the passage sud- 
denly flashed into his mind, where 
Julia takes the draught which has 
such a dire effect on her destiny. 
“What do you think, Doctor,” he 
cried—‘‘of the actress Mueller in 
Vienna? I have seen her as Julia, 
and Lord! Lord!—how she did 
play! Tm the greatest enthusiast 
for Crelinger living—but Muel- 
ler, when she drank off the goblet, 
completely tore me down!—See!” 
—this was his exclamation as he 
took with a comic gesture the glass, 
into which Hyacinth had poured 
the powder—‘‘See! this was the way 
in which she took the cup, and shud- 
dered so that you could feel every 
thrill which she felt as she said:— 


‘““ ‘There is a faint cold fear which 
thrills my veins, 


And almost freezes up the heat of 
hires 


“And so she stood—yjust as I 
stand—and held the goblet to her 
lips, saying :— 


“Stay, Talbot, stay!— 
Romeo, I come! this do I drink to 
thee.’ ” 


And with these words he swallowed 
the medicine. 

“Much good may it do you, Herr 
Gumpel!” said Hyacinth, in a joy- 
ful tone; for the Marquis had, in 
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his inspiration, drained the entire 
dose, and sunk weary with declama- 
tion on the sofa. 

He did not remain long in this 
position, for almost immediately 
there was a knock at the door, 
and there entered Lady Maxfield’s 
little jockey, who gave to the Mar- 
quis with a laugh and a bow, a note, 
and at once retired. Hastily did 
Gumpelino break the seal, and 
while he read, his eyes and nose 
gleamed with delight—but sudden- 
ly a spectral paleness covered his 
face, emotion was apparent in every 
muscle, and he sprang about with 
gestures of despair, laughing grimly, 
and rushed about the chamber, ex- 
claiming— 

‘‘What is it?—what is it?” cried 
Hyacinth, with a trembling voice, 
as he distractedly cleaned away at 
the crucifix, which he had again 
taken up—‘‘Are we going to make 
our attack tonight?” 

“What is the matter, Herr Mar- 
quis ?”’ I inquired, equally astonished. 

“Read! read! — cried Gumpel- 
ino, as he threw towards us the 
note, and again rushed madly about 
the room, his blue domino streaming 
behind him like a storm-cloud. 

In the note we read the following 
words :— 

“Sweetest Gumpelino: 

“By break of day I must away 
to England. My brother-in-law has 
travelled on before, and awaits me 
in Florence. I am at present free, 
but alas! only for this one night! 
Let us, however, avail ourselves of 
it; let us drain the nectar goblet 
which love holds forth, even to the 
last drop. I await, I tremble. 

“Julia Maxfield.” 
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“Woe me! fool of Fortune!’ be- 
wailed Gumpelino — “Love holds 
out to me his nectar-cup, and I— 
alas! the Jack-fool of Fortune, have 
already drained a goblet of Glauber- 
salts. Who can get the accursed 
stuff out of me now ?—Help! help!” 

“No earthly living man can help 
you now!” sighed Hyacinth. 

“I pity you from my very heart,” 
said I, condolingly. ‘‘To drain a 
tumbler of Glauber-salts, instead of 
a goblet of nectar, is bitter! In- 
stead of the throne of Love, the 
chair of night awaits you!” 

“Oh, Jesus! ah, Jesus!” cried the 
Marquis; “I feel it thrill through 
my every vein—oh true apothecary, 
thy drugs are quick!—but it shall 
not hinder me, I will hasten to her; 
I will sink at her feet and bleed!” 

“There’s no blood in the business 
at all,” replied Hyacinth. ‘Don’t 
go off into rhapsodies. Don’t be 
passionate!” 


“No, no! I will hasten to her, 
into her arms—oh, night! oh, 
night!” 


“I tell you,’’ continued Hyacinth, 
with philosophic indifference, “‘that 
you will find no repose in her 
arms. You will have to get up 
twenty times during the night. 
Don’t be so passionate. The more 
you run around the room and excite 
yourself, so much quicker the salts 
work. Your mind plays into the 
hands of nature. You must endure 
like a man what your fate has de- 
termined. Maybe it’s good that it’s 
come so, and perhaps it came so be- 
cause it’s good. Man is an earthly 
being, and doesn’t understand the 
ways of Divinity. Folks often 
think they’re going straight ahead to 
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their happiness, and bad luck stands 
in the way with a stick; and when a 
plain vulgar stick strikes a noble 
back, they feel it, Herr Marquis!” 

“Woe me! a fool of Fortune!” 
raved Gumpelino. But his servant 
calmly continued: 

“A man often expects a cupful 
of nectar, and instead of it gets 
horse-whip soup,—if the nectar is 
sweet, then the horse-whipping is all 
~ the bitterer; and it is really lucky 
that the man who thrashes another 
must tire out sooner or later, or the 
fellow he whips could never stand 
it. But it is a great deal worse when 
bad luck hides in a man’s way to 
Love, so that his life’s in danger. 
Maybe, Herr Marquis, it is really 
all right that things have gone as 
they have, or perhaps—who knows 
—you might have been met on the 
way by a little Italian with a dirk 
six yards long, who would have run 
slap at you, and have stuck you (not 
to put too fine a point upon it)— 
through your calves. For a man 
can’t holler for the watch here as 
in Hamburgh, and there are no po- 
licemen among the Apennines. Or 
maybe,” continued the pitiless con- 
soler, without paying the slightest 
attention to the growing rage of his 
master — “maybe when you were 
sitting snug and warm in Lady 
Maxfield’s arms, the brother-in-law 
would have come rushing back and 
clapped a pistol to your breast, and 
made you sign a bill of a hundred 
thousand marks. I don‘t want to 
make mischief or tell lies—but I say 
suppose now—only suppose that you 
were a good-looking man, and Lady 
Maxfield was in despair for fear 
she should lose her beau, and was 


jealous—like all women, for fear 
some other woman might get you 
after she was gone, what would she 
do? Why she’d take an orange and 
put a little white powder on it, and 
say, ‘Here, dear—just suck this and 
cool yourself off a littlh——you’ve got 
warm running so fast,’—and the 
next day you'd be cooled down and 
no mistake. There was a man 
named Piper, who had a passional 
attraction for a female individual 
who was called Trumpet Angel 
Jenny, and she lived in the ‘Coffee- 
factory,’ and her husband by the 
Duck Pond’”’— 

“I wish, Hirsch,” screamed the 
Marquis, in a rage, “I wish that 
your Piper of the Duck-Pond and 
his Trumpet-Angel of the Coffee- 
Mill, and you and your Sally, all 
had my Glauber’s salt rammed down 
your throats!” 

“What would you have, Herr 
Gumpel?” exclaimed Hyacinth, not 
without heat. ‘Was it my fault 
that Lady Maxfield’s a-going away 
tomorrow, and invited you to come 
for tonight? Could I know that be- 
forehand? Am I Aristotle? Have 
I got a situation in a prophecy office? 
I only said that the powder would 
work, and it will work, just as sure 
as I’m a-going to Heaven, and if 
you go running about the room in 
such a disparaging and passional 
way, it'll work all the sooner” — 

“Well, then, I'll sit down calmly 
on the sofa!” groaned Gumpelino; 
and, stamping on the ground he 
rolled in a rage on the sofa, re- 
strained his mood by a mighty ef- 
fort, and both servant and master 
gazed long and silently at each 
other, until the latter said, with a 
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deep sigh and in a whimpering 
tone— 

“But, Hirsch, what will the lady 
say if I don’t come? She waits for 
me, yes, lingers and trembles and 
burns with love’— 

“She has a beautiful foot,’ said 


were mighty throbs of emotion at 
work in his heart, and a shrewd idea 
was working itself out under his 
scarlet coat. 
‘Herr Gumpel,” said the words, 
as they came forth, *‘ send ME |” 
And as he spoke, a deep blush 


stole over the sallow business coun- 
tenance. 


Hyacinth to himself, and sorrow- 


fully shook his head. But there 


@ 


I have sometimes thought that the inside of a Frenchman’s head is, 
like the French coffee houses, filled with mirrors, so that when an idea has 
once entered, there are innumerable reflections to it—an optical contriv- 
ance, by means of which the narrowest and emptiest heads appear broad 
and brilliant. 


G 


The young girls say: “The gentleman must be very rich, for he is very 
ugly.” In like manner, the public says: “The man must be quite learned, 
for he is excessively dull.” This, in many instances, accounts for the suc- 
cess of Germans in Paris. 


@ 


I am firmly convinced that a blaspheming Frenchman is a spectacle more 
pleasing to the Lord than a praying Englishman. 


THE AFTERNOON 


By CATHERINE WELLS 


A LONG low white house with a 
clock face set in in the middle 
of its upper story, basked, tranquilly 
domestic, in the hot sunshine of an 
early afternoon. It centred in a 
stone porch flanked by pillars, in 
whose shadowed depth the house 
door, standing open, showed a dim 
interior; rows of green sunblinds 
veiled its straight Georgian windows 
like drooped eyelids, and a broad 
sweep of immaculate gravel encir- 
cled a smooth lawn where oval beds 
of clustered begonias reposed like 
gaily coloured mats. Beyond was a 
fence of posts and chains, a meadow 
with grazing cows, cornfields 
stacked with grain, and rolling wood- 
land. Little sounds intensified the 
quiet, the faint whirring of a distant 
reaper, a gentle cawing from the tall 
elms behind the house. On the sunny 
margin of the porch slept a New- 
foundland upon his haunches, head 
between his paws; a sheep dog lay 
stretched out sideways like an over- 
turned Noah’s ark lamb. 

The house awoke. There was a 
burst of sound, somewhere within a 
door had opened. The dogs stirred. 
Dimly seen shapes moved in the hall, 
a white dress flashed from the 
shadow, grew brighter in advancing, 
and came out into the portico, a tall 
and graceful woman, chatting and 
smiling with the foremost couple of 


half-a-dozen men in shooting jackets. 
There emerged with them a smell of 
Harris tweed, leather, and birds. 
“Where’s the coffee, Wuzzie?” 
called a blond-bearded man to her 
from the rear, and turning sharply 
just avoided collision with a man- 
servant who followed him, bearing 
it on a tray. Cane chairs were 
scraped into sociable position, but 
the blond-bearded man’s rapid move- 
ments baulked them of their occu- 
pants. “We ought to be getting off,” 
he shot at large across the chatter, 
and dissatisfied with his effect, caught 
his wife by the arm, shook it slightly, 
and said in a voice that felled compe- 
tition, ‘“Wuzzie, we must be getting 
On 

She smiled at him. ‘Old Fusser!”’ 
she said amiably. ‘Have you or- 
dered the cars round?” and took a 
cup of coffee for him from the tray 
held at his oblivious elbow. 

“Oh, haven’t you?” he replied in 
a voice at the last pitch of exaspera- 
tion, and swiveled round on his heel 
to the retreating man-servant. 
“Cars, sharp, Willis!” 

“Ssir,’ and the man vanished 
smartly. 

Under the impetus of the host 
coffee-cups were hastily drained, 
boots stamped on the flags, hands 
felt for reassurance in pockets, cig- 
arettes were thrown away in the flush 
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of their youth, and as an afterthought 
fresh ones lit. ‘‘Aren’t you coming 
with us, Mrs. Eveson?”’ said plain- 
tively a tall thin man with insecure 
eyeglasses, standing with a concave 
sideways curve from head to heel. 
“Not again, I’m afraid. I’ve 
changed,” replied the smiling lady in 
the white dress, and stepped back as 
her husband butted in between them, 
upsetting the tall man’s curve. He 
despised men who drooped beside his 
wife, and troubled little about them. 
“Where are those cars, Wuzzie?” 
he began, but with a whirr from the 
shrubbery like rising pheasants first 
one very glittering and then one ex- 
traordinarily battered motor - car 
swept round into the gravel path, 
drew up before the porch with a 
smart gride of brakes and halted, 
panting. The blond-bearded man, 
his foot on the step of the glittering 
car, rounded up his companions with 
his eyes. ‘Coming with me, Pres- 
ton?” he called to a man in gray who 
stood a little apart with his back to 
the rest, examining his gun. 
“Right-O,” replied a pleasant voice, 
as the gun still held attention, but 
two other men climbed in behind 
their host and the chauffeur started. 

“Wuzzie!” shouted the blond- 
bearded man, jumping round in his 
seat as the car took the curve; “‘have 
tea ready when we come back!” but 
the chauffeur pulling up to allow him 
to make this remark learned with 
little delay that he had done the 
wrong thing, and plunged forward 
again with a spurt that took him 
through the gate. The gate was held 
open by a gardener’s boy who had 
sprung into existence like a special 
creation. A short, spectacled man 


in rubber waders, very sporting in 
attire up to the waistline and there- 
after frankly clerical, assumed loving 
control of the battered car, and there 
was nothing for the tall man with the 
curve to do but to unbend it and get 
in. 

The lady in the white dress turned 
about to her last guest. “Is there 
anything the matter, Mr. Preston?” 
she called out, advancing. And then 
at his side, in a quick soundless whis- 
per, “Coming back to tea?” 

“Yes,” he said as soundlessly, and 
then aloud, “All right now, thanks.” 
He straightened up, did not look at 
her, and got into the battered car. 
The car started, jibbed, jerked for- 
ward with a lunge that threw its oc- 
cupants violently forward and nearly 
took it on the grass, and finally set- 
tled down to the path through the 
gate. The lady in white stood in the 
porch smiling brightly and waving 
them off, her eyes on the tall curved 
man as long as he looked at her. 
Then they slid for an instant to the 
back of the man in gray. 

She was alone. Her lips moved 
in a happy little smile, her brown 
eyes softened. 

The gardener’s boy shut the gate 
slowly and very thoroughly, and pre- 
pared to cease to exist again. 

“George,” she called. 

The boy started round and ran 
across the grass toward her with a 
clutch at his cap. 

“Please find Wates and tell him 
I want to speak to him.” 

“Yessm.” 

The dark-haired lady sat down on 
one of the cane chairs, and the dogs 
grouped themselves about her on the 
understanding that they were all 
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three now finally arranged for the 
afternoon. She clasped her hands 
about her knee, leaning forward, and 
her smile came and went. A pink 
flush crept into her cheek. She re- 
mained so lost in thought—it might 
have been a moment, it might have 
been hours. 

Wates scraped his boots on the 
gravel and ventured to clear his 
throat. 

The lady in white looked up and 
saw him. “Oh! Wates,’? she said, 
and seemed for a moment to wonder 
what it was she had to say next. 

_ Wates cleared his throat again 
helpfully. 

““Wates, there are altogether too 
many wasps.” 

Wates looked as if convicted of 
being over-zealous, and stood re- 
proved. 

“T do wish you could find the 
nest.” 

“LPve’unted and ’unted ’m, and 
George he’s ’unted. All round the 
fence we bin—I’ve knowed ’em be- 
fore foot o’ the fence. All round 
the garding we bin.” He paused, 
and added brightly, ‘If ther’d bin a 
nest I bet a guinea we'd a-seen it.” 

‘Then perhaps they are not in the 
garden.” 

‘“Didn’t know as how they’d bin so 
bad these last days.” 

“Wates, they’re awful! Look 
there now!” and the lady in white 
pointed up into the air where a yel- 
low body sailed past and away. 

“That's a wasp,” said Wates in 
triumph. 

“There’s another! And there! 
Now where are they going?” She 
walked swiftly after the flying wasps, 
stopped to pick up the track of an- 


other, hurried after it to the fence. 
She became suddenly active, sent the 
man for sticks to mark the nests 
when found, dived through the 
chains and set out across the lumpy 
turf of the meadow in the trail of the 
wasps. The man followed her, and 
across the meadow they went, grow- 
ing smaller, stopping, going on 
again, over a stile and along a 
hedge, till her white dress became 
only an occasional shimmer through 
the bushes, and at last disappeared 
completely. 

The dogs, who had seemed to en- 
tertain foggy and ill-shaped ideas of 
following her, turned their minds to 
the rearrangement of their disrupted 
afternoon. The Newfoundland sat 
down, yawned enormously and 
blinked; the sheepdog also sat, and 
bit for a moment at a fancied flea. 
Presently they had settled again into 
the positions out of which the lunch 
party had disturbed them. They 
blinked as they lay, and then with an 
occasional heaving sigh, drowsed to 
sleep. 

The man-servant came out into 
the porch, collected the scattered 
cups, picked up the cigarette box, re- 
arranged the cane chairs exactly in 
line, and disappeared with his 
tray. 

Silence settled upon the house 
once more. The sunshine poured 
upon it, still and quietly, no slightest 
breeze shivered the green blinds; the 
trees stood straight and motionless. 
The dark shadows of the pillars 
crept minutely to the east, the clock 
face in the wall above altered invisi- 
bly. A tiny beetle, glossy green and 
gold, emerged from a crack between 
the flagstones, paused to reconnoitre, 
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and began one of those immense, mo- 
tiveless journeys with an air of con- 
centrated purpose that are peculiar 
to its kind. Its route lay very near 
the larger dog. It stopped once in 
its approach to his slowly heaving 
bulk, and resumed its way with a 
momentary hastening. It passed 
into the shadow and out of sight. 

The gardener’s boy appeared 
again through the laurels. There 
was a pool of black treacly fluid on 
the gravel, exuded from the battered 
motor car. He noted this, fetched a 
shovelful of sand, strewed it over 
slowly and thoroughly, scraped it up, 
and restored to the gravel walk its 
spotless complexion. 

Inch by inch the minute hand of 
the clock on the wall crept round its 
circle, inch by inch the shadows slid 
away tothe east. It seemed as if the 
place fell into a slumber so profound 
that it scarcely breathed. And yet 
beneath the surface of the placid 
scene a thousand minute activities in- 
terlaced and spun the eternal fabric 
of life, a spider laid her eggs, a 
group of ants fed busily upon the 
carcase of a beetle, and left it at the 
end a hollow shuck of brittleness 
that would presently shiver into the 
earth, a tiny insistent maggot tun- 
neled its arduous way a little further 
into the great tree that in years to 
come its remote progeny would kill, 
half-open buds expanded softly into 
flowers, a2 burnet moth whose 
chrysalis clung along a grass haulm 
by the fence bit its way right through 
the skinny stuff, crept out into the 
sunlight and lay and quivered there, 
lustrous in green and scarlet. Toa 
hearing finer than any human crea- 
ture’s, the silence would have seemed 


a felted clamor of tappings, rust- 
lings, flutterings, crepitations, tear- 
ings and gnawings, a murmurous 
mass of infinitely small busy sounds 
like the soft confusion of an orches- 
tra before the arrival of its con- 
ductor. But to us a silence, unfath- 
omable, profound. 

The clock hand was well on its sec- 
ond revolution when the lady in 
white appeared distantly at the stile 
again, and came slowly toward the 
house with her gardener in attend- 
ance. Their voices grew through 
sounds to words. ‘Cyanide will 
soon settle them,” she was saying, 
and he, “A pot of tar now, on the 
end of a stick, and just pour it into 
the hol®s evening time, ’Il do ’em like 
fun-oh.” ‘But I’ve got the cyan- 
ide,”’ she insisted. 

“Hh.” He seemed to reflect. 
“You got to be keerful now, with 
that stuff.” 

“Oh, it’s the deadliest poison. I'll | 
show you how to be careful. It’s — 
quite the surest way.” 

“Hum,” he said again, and then | 
in a quietly conclusive tone, ‘Don’t 
know as how I keer to ’andle it.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Wates,”’ she an- 
swered briskly; “Ill get it ready — 
now,” and went through the conserv- 
atory door by the drawing-room into 
the house. 

Presently she reappeared at an 
upper window, pulling its green sun- 
blind partly up and looking out, and 
then her head and garden hat could | 
be seen fitfully as she moved about 
the bedroom within. 

The purr of an approaching mo- 
tor-car brought her to the window. 
The smart motor, with her husband 
in it alone, swept round the trees be- 
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fore the gate, her husband got out, 
spoke some directions to the chauf- 
feur, and the car went on. He 
opened the gate and came in. 

The lady in white left the window 
and met him in the porch. 

“You—ah!” she caught her 
words in astonishment. Her hus- 
band’s face was leaden white. 

““We’ve—we've ” He spoke 
huskily and with little sound, like a 
man who has lost his voice. ‘‘We’ve 
had an accident, Wuzzie.”” He put 
a hand against the pillar, and looked 
at it. His mouth twitched. He did 
not see the terror leaping in her eyes. 
“Preston — stumbled — fell on his 
gun ” 

“Hurt?” she gasped. 

He spoke with lowered head, in 
respect for the tragic fact. ‘‘Killed 
outright, Wuzzie. Poor chap. 
Good chap he was!” 

His voice broke for an instant. 
His hand went to his eyes. ‘Good 
thing he wasn’t married, Wuzzie... 
haven’t got to tell some poor 
woman.” 

His wife had turned her face from 
him toward the house. She stood 
quite still. He looked up and put his 
hand reassuringly on her shoulder. 
“Tt’s a shock, isn’t it, Wuzzie? I 
feel it, Ican tell you. I—I was fond 
of him. Came along to tell you, old 
girl, in case you heard there’d been 
an accident and got frightened about 
mc.” 

“Ah—yes!’’ she said. Her voice 
startled him, it had a sound as if it 
were breaking on the edge of a 
scream. “Are you sure?’ she 
said. 

“Sure? What?” 

“He's dead?” 


“Oh!” He cleared his throat of 
something like a sob. ‘Blew the side 
of his head away, poor chap.” 

With’ a cry she broke from his 
hand and away into the house. 

Her husband looked after her, 
surprised, and followed her to the 
door. ‘“Wuzzie!” he called, but she 
had gone. 

He stood for a moment as if puz- 
zled, and then turned back and 
dropped into one of the cane chairs. 
He pulled at his beard, took out a 
cigarette case, began to light a ciga- 
rette in an habitual manner, and 
threw it away impatiently. His hand 
shook. He sat staring before him 
uneasily, as if something confronted 
him that he could not see. 

A noise above, a sound oddly like 
someone falling, caught at his atten- 
tion. He raised his head, listened, 
got up and went into the house 
quietly. ““Wuzzie!” he called gently. 
His heavy tread could be heard go- 
ing upstairs. 

There was a sound of knocking up 
there, that became all at once louder. 
And then the crash of a door burst 
cpen. 

A violent bell-ringing from above 
suddenly filled the house. The 
blond-bearded man came _ leaping 
downstairs. Through the gateway 
whirred the old motor car with three 
of the other men returning. Their 
host rushed from the house like a 
man distraught, his face working 
soundlessly. 

“A doctor,” he shouted. 
a doctor, for God’s sake!” 

The tall drooping man was ar- 
rested in descent and pushed back 
into the car. ‘Get a doctor in- 
stantly!”’ shouted the blond-bearded 


“Fetch 
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man, beside himself. “My wife’s 
had an accident.” 

There was an instant of silence be- 
tween the four men. For that brief- 
est space of time there came to them 
a strange perception, for that in- 
stant it was as if a door had burst 
open into an inner world beneath the 
placid surface of life, and there was 
let in upon them a blurred welter of 


sounds, of laughter and songs of 
beauty, and the faint persistent 
sound of someone weeping through 
the night. 

The blond-bearded man slammed 
that door with an inspiration of 
speech. 

“T was going upstairs to tell her 
about Preston,” he began in a husky, 
forced tone. 


y 


_I have never seen an ass (that is, a four-footed one) who expressed 
himself like a human being, although I have met many people who ex- 


pressed themselves like asses. 


@ 


We praise the dramatic poet who possesses the art of drawing tears— 
a talent which he has in common with the meanest onion. 


¥ 


INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


By JEAN JACQUES BROUSSON 


THE CANON MODESTY 


HIS museum curator is full of 

modesty. He has had fig leaves 
of zinc placed on the antiques in his 
charge. Of course, as you may well 
believe, they ridiculed him. But 
our grave official furnished a good 
explanation: 

“It isn’t that I am a prude,” he 
vouchsafed. “But most of these 
heroes and gods are out of propor- 
tion. These Gasconades may de- 
ceive the young girls who come here 
to sketch. Put yourself in their 
place. These little girls, making 
their stump drawings, are filled with 
imagination. What disillusionment 
on the night of their marriage! They 
come back from the wonderful jour- 
ney dejected and all out of sorts. 
They pour out their sorrows on the 
maternal bosom. The husband has 
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not lived up to the promises to which 
his interesting appearance gave 
foundation. Or else he is feeble; or 
else he lacks enthusiasm. The con- 
sequence is disparagement, nipping 
in the bud, divorce. And it is to 
remedy these conjugal disasters that 
I have had attached, here and there, 
certain fig leaves. I have, on the 
other hand, placed them only on the 
exaggerated figures, the bluffers. I 
have respected the nudity of such 
statues as conform to the normal 
standard: Ne quid nimis. Nothing 
in excess.” 

Someone asks this modest cura- 
tor: “And so you have found the 
quid nimis, this norm?” 

“Yes, indeed! For those who 
have more than I, a fig leaf. But 
for the perfect figures: nothing!” 


W 
MOTION AND PLEASURE 


AST evening, near the Rue Pon- 
celet, I encountered an ador- 

able child who seemed to me highly 
desirable and very little frightened. 
She saw my desire. She came. Tak- 
ing me cavalierly by the arm, she 
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sought to lead me into one of those 
lamentable houses, sanctuaries of the 
ozena and dedicated to the prosti- 
tuted Venus. But I said to her: 
“Tet us go to my home, my beauty.” 
I took her to Villa Said. 
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“How queer your furniture is! 
You are a secondhand dealer?” 

And then she practiced her art 
with (I must say) a great deal of 
application, emulation and precision. 
Everything was going smoothly. I 
was in paradise! Suddenly my col- 
laborator becomes aware that I am 
a member of the Académie Fran- 
caise. But how could she have 
learned that? 

I had neither the bicorne, the 
small sword nor the green suit. In 
short, she discovers that I am an 
Immortal. From that moment on, 
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my friend, she is truly zealous. Her 
caresses become extravagant. She 
desires to be worthy of the spiritual 
daughter of the cardinal. She spoils 
everything and | make an attempt to 
put her back on the right track. 

“No use, my darling!” I said. 
“You are exerting yourself. You 
are pulling to the right and to the 
left. You are shaking; you are 
perspiring. I am losing my head... . 
I no longer know where Iam. Let 
us analyse our movements, my 
beauty, and let us not confuse mo- 
tion with pleasure! 


@ 
AT HUYSMANS' 


NE evening the Abbe V- 

of Saint-Sulpice took me to 
see Huysmans. His apartment near 
the Bon Marche is small but light. 
From the windows you see convent 
gardens and orphan schools, where 
everything—paths, plane-trees and 
children—are uniform. A maid like 
a nun comes and goes, silent and fur- 
tive in the anteroom. Along the 
walls are shelves of white wood full 
of paper-covered volumes and old 
books. A man comes to greet the 
abbe. He is tall and has a power- 
ful neck like that of a wrestler, but a 
wrestler defeated, worn out and 
shivering. Through the folds of his 
scarf the weary, drooping head is 
barely visible. His clenched hands, 
like an old woman’s, hold a worn, 
puce-coloured dressing-gown drawn 
around him. His slippers drag 
with soft hesitation along the par- 
quet floor. He folds the abbe in his 
arms. We go into the next room, 


the dining-room, apparently. On 
the walls are photographs of primi- 
tives, descents from the cross, cruci- 
fixions and passions, images of dread 
discoloured by the sunshine. On the 
mantelpiece, between two vases with 
Jericho roses that look like thistles, 
is a poor Louis XVI monstrance. 
The rays of the eucharistic sun have 
lost their gilt and show the copper 
underneath. In the lunula, in place 
of the host, a poor relic is seen 
through the clouded glass. Above 
the mantelpiece transformed into an 
altar hangs a great crucifix of plas- 
ter and black wood, with a sprig of 
box such as one sees in convent par- 
lors. The strangeness of the room 
breathes that sharp, musty, devo- 
tional odor common to sacristies and 
hospitals. 

We sit down before a poor fire 
made of two wheezy logs. 

The conversation turns first on the 
writer’s health. He no longer be- 
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lieves in doctors. He places himself 
in the hands of God. Does He not 
know better than any what we re- 
quire? He suffers, yes; but perhaps 
not enough. He has so much to 
expiate! He tells us of his de- 
votions. He recites the rosary. 
At first the prayer seemed to him 
mechanical, but that was because he 
was still poisoned by literary pride. 
Manrese of St. Ignatius is fruitful 
reading. He has changed his con- 
fessor; the Abbe M was far too 
worldly and lacking in severity. The 
new confessor delights him. He isa 
true rustic, the son of peasants, who 
drives his flock as his father, a 
farmer of Beauce, drove his horses 
and sheep and pigs. 

The Abbe presents me to the 
writer. 

“My fellow-countryman, Jean Jac- 
ques Brousson. He is the son of the 
excellent man who was doctor to our 
seminary of Nimes and to nearly all 
the religious associations of Gard. 
Doctor Brousson is a Knight of the 
Order of St. Gregory.” 

On this, the author of En Route 
seems to become conscious of my 
presence. He interrogates me: 

“You want to go in for literature? 
My poor young man! First you 
should assure your salvation. Ah, 
you have gone as secretary to Ana- 
tole France? So much the worse for 
you! He is a great writer, but he 
lacks the one necessary thing: faith. 
Yet he was brought up piously, I 
have heard, by Christian parents. 
But vanity, the thirst for applause, 
the love of paradox—in short, he is 
in a precarious state. Not for all 
his fame would I be in his place.” 

Here a short pause. Huysmans 


coughs, spits into the fire, tries to 
reunite the hopelessly divorced logs, 
and goes on: 

“T used to frequent Anatole 
France in times past. He was a 
charming wit if not a man of charm. 
It distresses me to see him slipping 
down that incline. In memory of 
our old friendship say this to him 
for me: 

‘‘Tllustrious Master, are you not 
sometimes a little weary of the 
adoration of men? Do you feel no 
giddiness on the superhuman pin- 
nacle to which idolaters have raised 
you? Have you forgotten the grace 
of your holy baptism and of your 
first communion? Dear Master, 
when night falls, flee from all these 
courtiers who hide the truth from 
you with their flattery. Go, as your 
good mother did, into some ancient 
church of the people, Saint-Severin, 
for instance, dip your fingers into 
the common vessel of holy water, 
like the simple women and little chil- 
dren of the district. Put off your 
poor Immortality. Make the ances- 
tral sign of the cross and then kneel 
down at the end of the apse by the 
stone palm-tree. There alone with 
God, under the shadowy light of the 
stained glass windows, ask if we were 
created and sent into the world and 
redeemed by the blood of Jesus 
Chirst to write mere insolence ?” 

Next day I faithfully related the 
homily to Anatole France. In a 
dry voice the Master said to me: 

“Poor Huysmans, he is in a sad 
way. His bigotry is a lamentable 
sign of his age. When you see him 
—one attention deserves another— 
tell him: ‘France advises you to have 
your water analysed.’ ” 


ON THE BRIGHTON ROAD 


By THOMAS 


LOWLY the sun had climbed 

up the hard white downs, till it 
broke with little of the mysterious 
ritual of dawn upon a sparkling 
world of snow. There had been a 
hard frost during the night, and the 
birds, who hopped about here and 
there with scant tolerance of life, 
left no trace of their passage on the 
silver pavements. In places the 
sheltered caverns of the hedges 
broke the monotony of the white- 
ness that had fallen upon the col- 
oured earth, and overhead the sky 
melted from orange to deep blue, 
from deep blue to a blue so pale that 
it suggested a thin paper screen 
rather than illimitable space. Across 
the level fields there came a cold, 
silent wind which blew fine dust of 
snow from the trees, but hardly 
stirred the crested hedges. Once 
above the sky-line, the sun seemed 
to climb more quickly, and as it rose 
higher it began to give out a heat 
that blended with the keenness of 
the wind. 

It may have been this strange al- 
ternation of heat and cold that dis- 
turbed the tramp in his dreams, for 
he struggled for a moment with the 
snow that covered him, like a man 
who finds himself twisted uncom- 
fortably in the bed-clothes, and then 
sat up with staring, questioning eyes. 
“Lord: I thought I was in bed,” 
he said to himself as he took in the 


vacant landscape, ‘‘and all the while 
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I was out here.” He stretched his 
limbs, and, rising carefully to his 
feet, shook the snow off his body. As 
he did so the wind set him shivering, 
and he knew that his bed had been 
warm. 

“Come, [i feekapretty>: fit;’ aie 
thought. ‘I suppose I am lucky to 
wake at all in this. Or unlucky—it 
isn’t much of a business to come back 
to.” He looked up and saw the 
downs shining against the blue like 
the Alps on a_ picture-postcard. 
‘That means another forty miles or 
so, I suppose,” he continued grimly. 
“Lord knows what I did yesterday. 
Walked till I was done, and now I’m 
only about twelve miles from Brigh- 
ton. Damn the snow, damn Brigh- 
ton, damn everything!” The sun 
crept up higher and higher, and he 
started walking patiently along the 
road with his back turned to the 
hills. 

‘Am I glad or sorry that it was 
only sleep that took me, glad or 
sorry, glad or sorry?” His thoughts 
seemed to arrange themselves in a 
metrical accompaniment to the 
steady thud of his footsteps, and he 
hardly sought an answer to his ques- 
tion. It was good enough to walk 
to. 

Presently, when three milestones 
had loitered past, he overtook a boy 
who was stooping to light a ciga- 
rette. He wore no overcoat, and 
looked unspeakably fragile against 
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the snow. ‘‘Are you on the road, 
guv’nor?” asked the boy huskily as 
he passed. 

“T think I am,” the tramp said. 

“Oh! Then I'll come a bit of the 
way with you if you don’t walk too 
fast. It’s a bit lonesome walking 
this time of day.” The tramp nod- 
ded his head, and the boy started 
limping along by his side. 

“Tm eighteen,” he said casually. 
“I bet you thought I was younger.” 

“Fifteen, I’d have said.” 

“You'd have backed a loser. 
Eighteen last August, and I’ve been 
on the road six years. I ran away 
from home five times when I was a 
little ‘un, and the police took me 
back each time. Very good to me, 
the police was. Now I haven't got 
a home to run away from.” 

“Nor have I,” the tramp said 
calmly. 

“Oh, I can see what you are,” the 
boy panted. ‘You're a gentleman 
come down. It’s harder for you 
than for me.” The tramp glanced 
at the limping, feeble figure and 
lessened his pace. 

“T haven’t been at it as long as 
you have,” he admitted. 

“No, I could tell that by the way 
you walk. You haven’t got tired 
yet. Perhaps you expect something 
the other end?” 

The tramp reflected for a mo- 
ment. ‘I don’t know,” he said bit- 
terly; ‘I’m always expecting things.” 

‘You'll grow out of that,” the boy 
commented. “It’s warmer in Lon- 
don, but it’s harder to come by grub. 
There isn’t much in it really.” 

“Still, there’s the chance of meet- 
ing somebody there who will under- 
stand #4 


“Country people are better,” the 
boy interrupted. ‘Last night I took 
a lease of a barn for nothing and 
slept with the cows, and this morning 
the farmer routed me out and gave 
me tea and toke because I was little. 
Of course, I score there, but in Lon- 
don, soup on the embankment at 
night, and all the rest of the time 
coppers moving you on. 

“T dropped by the roadside last 
night and slept where I fell. It’s a 
wonder I didn’t die,” the tramp said. 
The boy looked at him sharply. 

‘How do you know you didn’t?” 
he said. 

“I don’t see it,” the tramp said, 
after a pause. 

“T tell you,” the boy said hoarsely, 
“people like us can’t get away from 
this sort of thing if we want to. Al- 
ways hungry and thirsty and dog- 
tired and walking all the time. And 
yet if anyone offers me a nice home 
and work my stomach feels sick. Do 
I look strong? I know I’m little for 
my age, but I’ve been knocking about 
like this for six years, and do you 
think I’m not dead? I was drowned 
bathing at Margate, and I was killed 
by a gypsy with a spike—he knocked 
my head right in; and a motor cut me 
down on this very road, and yet I’m 
walking along here now, walking to 
London to walk away from it again, 
because I can’t help it. Dead! I tell 
you we can’t get away if we want to.” 

The boy broke off in a fit of cough- 
ing, and the tramp paused while he 
recovered. 

“You'd better borrow my coat for 
a bit, Tommy,” he said, “your 
cough’s pretty bad.” 

“You go to hell!” the boy said 
fiercely, puffing at his cigarette; ‘I’m 
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all right. I was telling you about the 
road. You haven’t got down to it 
yet, but you'll find out presently. 
We're all dead, all of us who’re on 
it, and we're all tired, yet somehow 
we can’t leave it. There’s nice 
smells in the summer, dust and hay 
and the wind smack in your face on 
a hot day; and it’s nice waking up 
m the wet grass on a fine morning. 
I don’t know, I don’t know 4 
He lurched forward suddenly, and 
the tramp caught him in his arms. 

“Tm sick,” the boy whispered— 
“sick.” 

The tramp looked up and down 
the road, but he could see no houses 
or any sign of help. Yet even as he 
supported the boy doubtfully in the 
middle of the road a motor-car sud- 
denly flashed in the middle distance 
and came smoothly through the 
snow. 

“What’s the trouble?” said the 
driver quietly as he pulled up. “I’m 
a doctor.” He looked at the boy 
keenly and listened to his strained 
breathing. 

“Pneumonia,” he commented. 
“TI give him a lift to the infirmary, 
and you, too, if you like.” 


The tramp thought of the work- 
house and shook his head. “I'd 
rather walk,” he said. 

The boy winked faintly as they 
lifted him into the car. 

“T’ll meet you beyond Reigate,” 
he murmured to the tramp. ‘You'll 
see.” And the car vanished along 
the white road. 

All the morning the tramp 
splashed through the thawing snow, 
but at midday he begged some bread 
at a cottage door and crept into a 
lonely barn to eat it. It was warm 
in there, and after his meal he fell 
asleep among the hay. It was dark 
when he woke and started trudging 
once more through the — slushy 
roads. 

Two miles beyond Reigate a fig- 
ure, a fragile figure, slipped out of 
the darkness to meet him. 

“On the road, guv’nor?” said a 
husky voice. ‘Then I'll come a bit 
of the way with you if you don’t walk 
too fast. It’s a bit lonesome walking 
this time of day.” 

“But the pneumonia!” cried the 
tramp aghast. 

“I died at Crawley this morning,” 
said the boy. 


THE FATE OF THE BARON 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


2 


T was a mild evening in May 

when Clare Held reappeared to 
sing for the first time the role of 
Queen of the Night. The circum- 
stances in which the singer had with- 
drawn from the stage for almost 
two months were generally known. 
Prince Richard Benebruck had met 
with a fatal accident by a violent fall 
from his horse. He had lingered a 
few hours, and died in the arms of 
Clare, who had not left his bedside. 
Clare’s grief had been such that at 
first her life was despaired of, then 
her reason, and, up to the last mo- 
ment, her voice. The fear for the 
latter proved to be as unfounded as 
the others. When she appeared be- 
fore her audience she was greeted 
cheerfully and expectantly; but the 
end of the first grand aria found her 
more intimate friends receiving the 
felicitations of more distant acquain- 
tances. In the fourth gallery the 
rosy, childish face of little Fanny 
Ringeiser beamed with joy, and the 
regular patrons smiled knowingly at 
the happy girl. They were all aware 
of the fact that Fanny, though she 
was only the daughter of an uphol- 
sterer in Mariahilf, belonged to the 
inner circle of the popular singer’s 
friends, and that she not only was 
inyited from time to time to lunch 
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with Clare, but had also herself been 
secretly in love with the deceased 
prince. Between the acts Fanny 
told her friends that Clare had been 
induced to make her appearance by 
Baron von Leisenburg, though she 
had chosen the role of Queen of the 
Night because the dark costume best 
accorded with her frame of mind. 
The baron occupied an orchestra 
seat, centre aisle, first row, at the 
end, as always. He bowed with 
somewhat forced amiability to the 
acquaintances who had come to greet 
him. Many a recollection crossed 
his mind tonight. It was ten years 
ago that he had first met Clare. An 
amateur and patron of music, he had 
attended a party at Eisenstein’s con- 
servatory, where a protegee of his 
was making her debut as Mignon. 
Clare had sung the part of Philine 
in the same opera. He was then 
twenty-five years old, careless and 
independent. He asked Natalie 
Eisenstein to introduce him to Clare 
after the performance, and assured 
her on the spot that his heart, his 
fortune and his influence with the 
management of the opera house 
were at his disposal. At that time 
Clare lived with her mother, the 
widow of a clerk in the post-office 
department. She was in love with 
a young student of medicine, with 
whom she sometimes chatted and 
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took tea. She declined the some- 
what impetuous advances of the 
baron, but his very ardor seemed to 
soften her disposition, for she short- 
ly became the mistress of the medi- 
cal student. 

The baron, from whom she con- 
cealed nothing, reverted to his red- 
haired protegee, but continued to 
keep an eye on Clare. On every 
holiday he sent her flowers and 
candy, and occasionally he called on 
her at her mother’s house. 

In the fall Clare started to fill her 
first engagement in Detmold. Baron 
von Leisenburg—then employed in 
the ministerial department — em- 
braced the opportunity of his Christ- 
mas vacation to go and see her. He 
was aware of the fact that the medi- 
cal student was now a physician and 
had married in September; so he 
renewed his hopes. But Clare, frank 
as always, told him immediately up- 
on his arrival of her relations with 
the tenor of the Court Theatre, and 
so it came to pass that Leisenburg 
took home from Detmold only recol- 
lections of a platonic drive through 
the city park and a supper in the 
theatre restaurant in company with 
some members of the opera. Never- 
theless he repeated his trips to Det- 
mold, enjoying in his detached way 
the progress of Clare’s career and, 
for the rest, counting on the follow- 
ing season, as the tenor was already 
under contract to go to Hamburg. 
But even then he was disappointed, 
for Clare then found herself under 
obligations to a certain Dutch mer- 
chant, Louis Verhagen by name, 
which compelled her to respond to 
his attentions. 

When during her third season 


Clare was called to the Dresden 
Court Theatre, the baron, in spite 
of his youth, renounced his promis- 
ing career and moved to Dresden. 
He spent every evening with Clare 
and her mother, who calmly ignored 
her daughter’s affairs. Leisenburg 
began to hope again, but he was dis- 
couraged by Verhagen’s persistency 
in writing to Clare, announcing in 
every letter his intention of visiting 
her within a day or two, and inti- 
mating, with veiled threats, that she 
was surrounded by spies in his pay. 
But as he never arrived, and Clare 
became more and more nervous, the 
baron determined to put an end to 
this and went to Detmold for a per- 
sonal interview. ‘The Dutchman, to 
his surprise, explained that he had 
written his menacing letters out of 
pure gallantry, and that nothing 
would have been more welcome than 
to be freed from all obligations to 
the singer. 

The baron returned to Dresden 
happy, to receive Clare’s hearty 
thanks for his kind offices. When 
he renewed his own suit, however, 
she met him with a determined re- 
fusal which puzzled him sadly. At 
length she confessed that during his 
absence she had received the ardent 
attentions of no less a personage 
than Prince Cajetan, who had vowed 
to kill himself if he was not accept- 
ed. It was only natural that she 
finally had to consent. If for no 
other reason than to save the dynas- 
ty and the whole country. 

With a badly damaged heart, 
Leisenburg left the city and returned 
to Vienna. As a result of his ef- 
forts, Claire soon received an offer 
for the following year from the 
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Vienna Opera. The beautiful bas- 
ket of flowers from the baron which 
she found in her dressing-room on 
the night of her debut in October 
seemed to express supplication and 
hope. But the enthusiastic admirer 
who waited for her after the per- 
formance had to learn again that 
he was too late. The blond musical 
director—also a successful composer 
of love songs—with whom she had 
studied for the last few weeks, had 
been invested by her with rights 
which she would not for the world 
have violated. 
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Seven years went by. The musi- 
cal director was followed by Herr 
Klemens von Rhodewyl, famous as 
a gentleman rider; he in turn by 
Kapellmeister Vincenz Klaudi, an 
orchestra leader, who sang so loudly 
while directing that the singers could 
not be heard. The successor of the 
Kappellmeister was the Count of 
Alban-Rattony, a gentleman who 
had lost his Hungarian estates by 
card-playing and had won in ex- 
change a castle in lower Austria. 
His follower was Herr Edgar Wil- 
helm, composer of ballets, author of 
tragedies and writer of poems, 
whose dancing, performing and pub- 
lishing had to go on at his own ex- 
pense. Herr Edgar Wilhelm was 
succeeded by young Amandus Meier, 
a nineteen-year-old boy whose entire 
worldly possessions consisted of a 
fox-terrier that could stand on his 
head. After Herr Meier came the 
most distinguished nobleman of the 
monarchy, Prince Richard Beden- 
bruck. 

Clare had never made a secret of 


her mode of life. She supported 
a modest menage which never 
changed; her popularity among the 
public ‘grew stronger every day. 
She attracted favorable notice by go- 
ing to mass every Sunday, confess- 
ing twice a month, and wearing over 
her heart an amulet which was con- 
secrated by the Pope himself. She 
always greeted with a_ ravishing 
smile the youthful enthusiasts of 
both sexes who waited for her at 
the stage entrance, and distributed 
among them the flowers which had 
been given to her. 

Among the few of these worship- 
pers who had won her special notice 
and been invited to her house was 
little Fanny Ringeiser. The young 
girl’s frank admiration pleased 
Clare so much that she asked her 
to call again. Fanny soon had a 
confidential place in the house of the 
artist. She received several propo- 
sals of marriage from well-to-do 
sons of manufacturers at Mariahilf, 
but she refused them all because she 
was always in love with Clare’s 
favored suitor of the movement. 

Clare loved Prince Bedenbruck as 
faithfully as she had any of his pre- 
decessors, and with more true pas- 
sion. Leisenburg, who in spite of 
his numerous disappointments had 
never given up hope, began really 
to fear that his ten years’ dream of 
happiness would never come to 
reality. After the sudden death of 
Bedenbruck he held himself in readi- 
ness to receive from her the favors 
for which he had so long petitioned; 
but at last the attitude had become 
rather perfunctory. Clare’s despair 
after the accident seemed indeed to 
be genuine. Every day she drove 
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out to the cemetery and placed 
flowers on the grave of her dead 
lover. She dressed in black, es- 
chewed jewelry and was with difh- 
culty dissuaded from her avowed 
purpose of giving up the stage for- 
ever. 

After her reappearance, which 
had been so brilliant, her life out- 
wardly took its regular course again. 
The former circle of her friends re- 
turned, admirers again flocked about 
her, and the boldest even persuaded 
her to attend the races and appear 
elsewhere publicly. But as one of 
the courtiers, not without poetic 
gifts, said, her mind only was awak- 
ened; her heart still slumbered. At 
the faintest hint of love the smile 
faded from her face, her eyes be- 
came gloomy, and sometimes she 
raised her hand with a gesture as if 
to ward off all such thoughts. 

Then, one night (it was late in 
June), a tenor from the north, 
named Sigurd Olse, sang Tristan at 
the opera house. His voice was ad- 
mirable, his presence imposing, and 
when he sang his steel-gray eyes 
shone as if burning with an inner 
flame. 

Clare witnessed the performance 
from a box. She seemed to be the 
only one in the audience who was 
unmoved. The following morning 
Sigurd Olse was introduced to her 
in the manager’s office. She talked 
with him rather formally. That 
afternoon he called on her without 
having asked permission. Baron 
von Leisenburg and Fanny Rin- 
geiser were present, and Sigurd had 
tea with them. He told them of his 
parents, humble people living in a 
small Norwegian fishing hamlet; of 


the discovery of his talent by an 
Englishman who by hazard sailed 
one day into the forlorn fjord; of 
his wife, an Italian, who had died 
at sea on their honeymoon. After 
he was gone the others sat for a 
long while in silence. Clare had 
taken a seat in front of the grand 
piano, resting her arms on the closed 
cover, and the baron, anxious and 
silent, pondered the fact that Clare, 
during the narration of Sigurd’s 
wedding journey, had not made that 
peculiar gesture with which, since 
the prince’s death, she had met all 
suggestions of earthly passion and 
tenderness. 

Sigurd Olse sang Siegfried and 
Lohengrin. Every time Clare sat in 
her box, apparently unmoved. But 
the artist, who knew no one in the 
city but the Norwegian consul, ar- 
rived every afternoon at Clare's, 
where he frequently found Fanny 
Ringeiser and always Baron von 
Leisenburg. 

His last appearance was as Tris- 
tan. Clare listened in her box. The 
next morning she drove with Fanny 
out to the cemetery, and left a large 
wreath on the grave of the prince. 

In the evening she gave a party 
in honor of the singer, who was to 
leave Vienna the next day. All her 
friends were there. Everyone knew 
that Sigurd was in love with Clare. 
As usual he talked much, and told 
of ghosts in pink tights and of yel- 
low goblins that had haunted him. 

Clare appeared indifferent; never- 
theless Leisenburg became alarmed. 
He saw danger approaching. Sigurd 
liked him, justas Clare’s other lover 
had liked him. Fanny Ringeiser 
trembled when Sigurd talked to her, 
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and when he spoke of his approach- 
ing departure she cried aloud and 
shed tears. But Clare remained 
calm. She did not respond to the 
burning glances of Sigurd, and when, 
on leaving, he kissed her hand and 
looked at her with a question in his 
eyes, hers were veiled and her face 
rigid. All this Leisenburg observed 
with suspicion and anxiety. 

But as the party broke up the 
baron had an unexpected experience. 
He was the last of the guests to take 
his leave. As he bade her good- 
night she pressed his hand, detaining 
him, and whispered: 

“Come back!” 

For a moment he did not under- 
stand. Again she pressed his hand 
in hers, and her lips, very near his 
ear, repeated: 

“Come back in an hour; I shall 
wait for you.” 

He left with his head in a whirl. 
With Fanny he brought Sigurd to his 
hotel and heard him sound Clare’s 
praises. Then he accompanied Fan- 
ny to her home, and on leaving her 
summoned a cab. When he drew 
up in front of Clare’s house he saw 
a light shining through the curtains 
of her window. He noticed her 
shadow; her head appeared between 
the curtains and nodded. It was 
like a dream; she was waiting for 
him, 


IIT. 


The next morning Baron von 
Leisenburg took a canter through 
the Prater. He felt happy and 
vigorous. The events of the pre- 
ceding night were like a dream to 
him. Yet he felt that things could 


not have happened otherwise, and 
he planned for the future. ‘How 
long will she be on the stage yet?” 
he meditated. ‘Four, five years, 
perhaps. Then we will marry. We 
will live in the country, near Vienna. 
I shall buy a small house, or build 
one according to her tastes. We 
will live quietly, travel, go to Spain, 
Egypt, India.” So he dreamed. At 
Fossatti’s he ordered a bouquet of 
beautiful roses to be sent to Clare. 
He took luncheon in his apartment, 
alone as usual, and then leaned back 
in his chair, his eyes closed, to dream 
of Clare. Certainly she had never 
loved anyone before; she loved him 
only! 

The baron dressed and walked 
slowly to Clare’s house. He stop- 
ped at the door and looked up at 
the windows. The light of the 
afternoon sun, reflected from them, 
almost blinded him. He went up- 
stairs and rang the bell. There was 
no answer. ‘Then Leisenburg no- 
ticed a new lock on the door. What 
did it mean? Had he come to the 
wrong house? No, it was her door, 
and it was locked. He ran down- 
stairs and pushed open the door of 
the concierge’s room. 

“Is Miss Held not at home?” he 
asked. 

The® janitor= rose. * No, 
lordship; Miss Held left e 

“What?” exclaimed the baron. 
“Oh, yes,” he added, “at three 
o'clock, was it not? 

“No, your lordship, at eight this 
morning.” 

“And where—I mean, did she go 
directly to’’—he hazarded—“to 
Dresden?” 

“No, your lordship, she did not 


your 
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leave any address. She said she 
would write where she was.” 

“Oh, yes—yes; of course. Thank 
you!” 

He turned and went out into the 
street. Everything had changed. 
Involuntarily he looked back to the 
house. How differently the evening 
sun shone from the windows! How 
dull and gloomy it was! Clare had 
gone! Why? Had she fled on ac- 
count of him? What did it mean? 

His first thought was to go to the 
opera house. But he remembered 
that its doors were closed during the 
summer vacation. He drove to 
Fanny Ringeiser’s home. An old 
cook opened the door and looked 
with some suspicion at the eiegant 
visitor. He begged to see Mrs. 
Ringeiser. 

“Is Miss Fanny at home?” he 
asked her in an excitement that he 
was unable longer to conceal. 

“What?” Mrs. Ringeiser asked 
sharply. 

The baron gave his name. 

“Oh, pardon me,” Mrs. Ringeiser 
said. ‘‘Won’t you come in?” 

He declined and repeated his 
question: ‘Is Miss Fanny not at 
home ?” 

No,” said Mrs. Ringeiser, “‘Fan- 
ny is not at home. Miss Held took 
her along on her vacation trip.” 

“Where did they go?” asked the 
baron. 

“Where? 1 don’t know,” said 
Mrs. Ringeiser. ‘At eight in the 
morning Miss Held called and asked 
me to allow Fanny to go with her. 
She insisted so that I could not very 
well refuse.” 

“But where—where did they go?” 
Leisenburg asked urgently. 


“I don’t know. Fanny will wire 
as soon as Miss Held has decided 
on some place to stop—maybe to- 
morrow or the day after.” 

“So?” said Leisenburg. He was 
silent for a moment, and then shook 
Mrs. Ringeiser’s hand. He mutter- 
ed an excuse for having disturbed 
her and slowly made his way down 
the stairs of the old house. 

“Where shall I drive, your Lord- 
ship?” the cabman asked, and Leis- 
enburg awoke from his reverie. 

“Hotel Bristol,” he ordered, with 
a sudden inspiration. 

Sigurd Olse had not yet gone. He 
asked the baron to his room and 
greeted him warmly. He begged 
his company for the evening, his last 
one in Vienna. Sigurd at once 
started to talk about Clare. He 
asked Leisenburg to tell him all he 
could about her. The baron felt 
like talking. He told Sigurd nearly 
everything he felt himself at liberty 
to tell about Clare and her career. 
Sigurd listened with intense interest. 

At supper Sigurd invited his 
friend to spend some time with him 
at his country home in Molde. The 
baron felt wonderfully reassured. 
He declined for the present, but 
promised a visit later in the summer. 

On their way to the railway sta- 
tion Sigurd said: ‘You will prob- 
ably call me a fool, but I wish for 
the last time to pass her house.” 

Leisenburg looked at him. Was 
this perhaps a trick? Or was it the 
final proof of the singer’s ingenu- 
ousness? 

At Clare’s house Sigurd threw a 
kiss up to the blinded windows. 
Then he said: ‘‘Remember me once 
more to her.” 
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Leisenburg nodded. ‘I will when 
she returns.” 

- Sigurd looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“She left the city, you must 
know,” Leisenburg continued. ‘This 
morning she went, without farewell, 
as is her habit.” This was a lie. 

“Left?” Sigurd repeated; and 
then both were silent. 

Before the train pulled out they 
shook hands cordially, like old 
friends. 

The baron went to his rooms, and 
spent the night in thought. 


iV: 


Restlessly, not knowing how to 
employ his days or nights, the baron 
wandered about Vienna for a few 
days. All his thoughts were of 
Clare. One evening he drove to the 
station and mechanically asked for a 
ticket to Ischl. There he met 
friends, who unsuspectingly asked 
for news about Clare. He answered 
bitterly, became involved in a quar- 
rel, and soon found himself the re- 
cipient of a challenge from a man 
in whom he had not the slightest 
interest. The affair was managed 
adroitly. Without excitement he 
took his stand, heard the bullet 
whistle past his ear, fired his shot 
in the air, and left Ischl half an 
hour later. He went to the Tyrol, 
to the Engadine, to the Berner Alps, 
to Lake Leman, rowed, climbed 
mountains, slept in huts and knew 
the next day not a thing of what he 
had done the day previous. 

One day he received a telegram, 
which he opened with trembling fin- 
gers. It read: 


“If you are my friend, keep your 
word and come at once. I need a 
friend. from S1cuRD OLSE. 


Leisenburg did not doubt for a 
minute that the message in some 
way concerned Clare. He packed 
as quickly as possible and left Aix, 
where he then was, at the first op- 
portunity. 

He arrived at his destination on 
a warm summer evening. When he 
saw Sigurd, in his white flannel suit 
and cap, standing at the landing, he 
felt as if he had left him only last 
night. He smiled faintly down from 
the deck of the ship and went down 
the gangplank. 

“Thank you a thousand times for 
coming,” said Sigurd; and he added 
in a hopeless tone, ‘I’m done for!” 

Leisenburg looked at him. Sigurd 
was very pale; his hair had become 
quite gray. 

“What is it? What is the mat- 
ter?” Leisenberg asked. 

“You shall hear everything,” was 
the reply. The baron noticed that 
Sigurd’s voice sounded less clear and 
sonorous than formerly. They 
drove through a lovely boulevard 
bordering the blue sea. Both were 
silent. Leisenburg dared not ask 
questions. He stared at the water. 
He tried to count the waves; then 
he looked in the air and imagined 
the stars were dropping slowly. He 
remembered that somewhere lived 
an opera singer, Clare Held by 
name—somewhere out in the world. 

The carriage came to a sudden 
halt. They had arrived at a simple 
seaside hotel, surrounded by green 
trees. On the veranda, looking over 
the sea, they had their supper. 
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“Well!” at last exclaimed Leisen- 
burg rather impatiently. 

“T am lost,” said Sigurd, staring 
straight ahead. 

“What do you mean? And what 
can I do for you?” asked Leisen- 
burg in an almost soundless whis- 

en 

“Not much. I don’t know yet.” 
The singer still stared over the 
water. 

Leisenburg felt benumbed. 
Strange thoughts crossed his mind. 
What could have happened? Was 
Clare dead? Had Sigurd killed her 
—thrown her into the sea? Or was 
Sigurd dead? No, that was im- 


possible. The singer was there 
before him. But why did he not 
speak? 


Suddenly, anxiously, he cried out: 

“Where is Clare?” 

The singer looked at him. His 
face lighted up and he smiled—or 
was it the reflection of the moon- 
light on his features? To Leisen- 
burg this man opposite him, with his 
legs stretched out under the table, 
his hands thrust in his pockets, look- 
ed like a Pierrot. A green plaid 
hanging on the baluster seemed 
familiar to him—but what did he 
care for the plaid! Was he dream- 
ing? 

He was in Molde. Strange! He 
might just as well have telegraphed 
from Aix: ‘What has happened? 
What do you want, Pierrot?” 

And suddenly he repeated his 
question, only less excitedly: ‘‘Where 
is Clarer”’ 

The singer nodded. “‘It is about 
her I want to speak. You are my 
friend, are you not?” 

Leisenburg assented with a nod. 


He felt cold, though the breeze 
from the seas was mild. 

“T am your friend. What do you 
want?” 

“Do. you remember the night 
when we parted, baron? That night 
when we had supper together at the 
Hotel Bristol and you brought me 
down to the station?” 

Leisenburg nodded again. 

“You never dreamed that Clare 
Held left Vienna on the same 
train?” 

Leisenburg’s head dropped. 

“J knew as little as you did,” 
Sigurd continued. “The following 
morning only, at breakfast, I met 
Clare. She was with Fanny in the 
buffet car, having her coffee. I sup- 
posed we had met by chance. It 
was not chance.” 

“Go on,” said the baron, and 
looked at the green plaid. 

“Later she told me it was not by 
chance. From that morning we 
were together—Clare, Fanny and 
myself. At a delightful little Aus- 
trian lake we settled down. We 
lived in a cozy house, among trees 
and near water, away from people. 
We were very happy.” 

His slow speech was maddening 
to Leisenburg. Why did he sum- 
mon me? he wondered. What did 
he want? Had she told him? Well, 
it was not his affair. Why did he 
stare so? Why was he, the baron, 
in Molde, sitting on a porch with 
a Pierrot? Certainly it was not a 
dream. Involuntarily he opened his 
eyes wide. 

“Will you revenge me?” Sigurd 
asked suddenly. 

“Revenge you? Why—what has 
happened?” asked the baron. His 
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words seemed to come to him from 
a distance. 

“Because she ruined me. 
done for 7 

“Be so good as to tell me what 
you mean,” Leisenburg said sharply. 

‘Fanny Ringeiser was with us,” 
Sigurd began. “She is a good girl, 
is she not?” 

“Yes, she is a good girl,” answer- 
ed Leisenburg. 

“She is also rather stupid, is she 
not?” 

“T think so,” replied the baron. 

“I know she is,’ Sigurd said. 
“She had no idea how happy we 


I am 


were.” He was silent for a time. 
“Well?” said Leisenburg, and 
waited. 


“One morning, while Clare was 
still asleep, I took a walk in the 
woods. Suddenly Fanny came up 
with me and began to speak. ‘Go, 
Herr Olse,’ she said, ‘before it is 
too late; a great danger menaces 
you!’ At first she did not want to 
say more. But I insisted and at last 
I learned what she meant. Oh, 
God! She thought I might yet be 
saved, otherwise she would not have 
spoken.” 

A puff of wind filled the green 
plaid like a sail; the light on the 
table flared up. 

“What did she tell you?” Leisen- 
burg asked sternly. 

“You remember the night we 
were all guests at Clare’s house?” 
asked Sigurd. ‘The following 
morning Clare went to the cemetery 
with Fanny, and at the prince’s 
grave she confided to the girl the 
fearful story.” 

“The fearful 
trembled. 


2?” The baron 


‘Yes. You know how the prince 
died. He fell from his horse and 
lived only an hour se 

“T know.” 

“Nobody but Clare was with 
him.” 

LONE 

“He did not want to see anybody. 
And on his deathbed he pronounced 
a curse o 

“A curse!” 

“Yes. ‘Clare,’ he said, ‘never 
forget me. I shall not rest quiet in 
my grave if you forget me.’ ‘I shall 
never forget you,’ said Claire. ‘Will 
you take an oath that you will never 
forget me?’ ‘I will.’ ‘Clare, I love 
you—and I must die——!” 

“Who says that?’ shouted the 
baron. 

“Tt is I,” said Sigurd. 
hear me?” 

Leisenburg was silent again. He 
imagined he was hearing, instead of 
Sigurd, the voice of the dead prince 
from his coffin. ‘Clare, I love you, 
and I must die—and another will 
come after me. I know it; it will 
be so. Another will hold you in his 


“Do you 


arms—no, he shall not! He must 
not! Clare, I curse him! Do you 
hear? The first one after me to 


kiss those lips shall be damned to 
hell! Clare, God hears the curse of 
dying man. Beware—for yourself 
and for him! Madness, misery and 
death “ 

Sigurd had risen. In his white 
flannels his big frame loomed up be- 
fore the baron’s eyes. The green 
plaid fell to the floor. The baron 
felt a chill over his whole body. He 
tried to cry out and could not. His 
mouth fell open. . . . He was back 
again at Eisenstein’s conservatory, 
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where he had first met Clare. As 
Sigurd stood over him the words he 
heard seemed to come from a Pier- 
rot who stood on the conservatory 
stage and shouted: 

“With this malediction on his lips 
Prince Bedenbruck died, and—listen 
—the doomed man, who inherits this 
curse—it is I—I me 

With a crash the stage seemed to 
collapse and sink into the sea before 
the baron’s eyes. He fell backward 
to the floor without a sound. Sig- 
urd jumped toward him and shouted 
for help. Two servants appeared, 
lifted the inert body from the floor 
and laid it on an arm-chair nearby. 
One went for a physician; the other 
one brought some brandy. In spite 
of their efforts the baron did not 
move. The physician arrived, and 
after a brief examination said: ‘He 
is dead.” 

Sigurd Olse begged the physician 
to do what was necessary, and left 
the porch. He went upstairs into 
his bedroom, lighted a candle and 
wrote hurriedly: 


Dear Crare: I got your telegram 
here in Molde, where I came. I 
must confess that I had not believed 
you and thought you were trying to 
keep me quiet with a lie. Pardon 
me—I do not doubt now. Baron von 
Leisenberg came here. I summoned 
him. But I never asked him about it; 
as a gentleman he would have been 
obliged to conceal the truth. 

I had an inspiration. I told him 
about the prince’s malediction. The 
effect was greater than I expected. 
The baron fell from his chair dead. 


Sigurd stopped writing and for a 
moment was lost in thought. Then 
he straightened himself and started 
to sing. At first veiled and muffled, 
then after a while clear and ringing, 
his voice sounded into the night. 

A quiet smile settled on Sigurd’s 
face. He breathed deeply. Then 
he bent over his writing-desk and 
added a line to the letter: 

Clare, dear, pardon me—all is 
well again. Within three days I 
shall be with you. 


AW 


It is indeed a pity that our great public knows so little about poetry; 


almost as little, in fact, as our poets. 


‘THREE POEMS 


By CARL SANDBURG 


WHIFFS OF THE OHIO RIVER 
i, 


The whores of Cincinnati are old. 

A young thing in spring green slippers, stockings, silk vivid as lilac-time 
grass, 

And a red line of a flaunt of fresh silk again up under chin— 

She slipped along the street at half-past six in the evening, came out of 
the stairway where her street address is, where she has a telephone 
number— 

Just a couple of blocks from the street next to the Ohio river, where men 
sit in chairs tipped back, watching the evening lights on the water of 
the Ohio river— 

She started out for the evening, dark brown calf eyes, roaming and hunted 
eyes. 

And her young wild ways were not so young any more, nor so wild. 


Another of these tired evening primroses stood in a stairway, with a white- 
knit sweater fitting her shoulders and ribs close. 

She asked a young ballplayer passing for a few kind words and a pleasant 
look—and he slouched up to her like an umpire calling a runner out 
to the home plate—he gave her a few words and passed on. 

She had bells on, she was jingling, and yet—her young wild ways were not 
so young any more, nor so wild. 

There were black whores and white, early in the evening, before seven 
o’clock daylight saving time, on the streets and the street corners, in 
their young wild make-ups. 

Yet their young wild ways were not so young any more, nor so wild. 


2, 


When J asked for fish in the restaurant facing the Ohio river, 
with fish signs and fish pictures all over the wooden, crooked 
frame of the fish shack,*the young man said, ‘“‘Come around next 
Friday—the fish is all gone today.” 

59 
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So, I took eggs, fried, straight up, one side, and he murmured, humming, 
looking out at the shining breast of the Ohio river, : . 
“And the next is something else; and the next is something else. 


The customer next was a hoarse roustabout, handling nail kegs 
on a steamboat all day, asking for three eggs, sunny side up, 
three, nothing less, shake us a mean pan of eggs. 


And while we sat eating eggs, looking at the shining breast 

of the Ohio river in the evening lights, he had his thoughts 

and I had mine thinking how the French who found the Ohio _ 
river named it La Belle Riverre meaning a woman easy to look at. 


NEW SONG FOR INDIANA OPHELIAS 


Twist your fingers, cheery. 

Hum-ho on a jig in your head. 

Hum-ho, fee-fi-fo, and a rum-tum-tiddle-dee-oo. 
Twist your apron, cheery. 

Whistle what the fiddler hissed when he rosined the bow: It’s hell on the 
Wabash in blossom time. 

So wash the dishes, so pick up the rooms, put a thorn-apple branch in a 
pitcher of water, listen twice to the bob-white call. 

So go on singing hum-ho, tiddle-dee-oo, twist your fingers in your apron, 
cheery. 

Sing, ‘‘Blossoms, O blossoms, lay my head in a tub of blossoms, bring me 
an arm of blossoms, take ’em away, they kill me—NO nah nah nah, 
bring me back blossoms, lay my head in a tub of blossoms.” 


PACKSACKS AND POPULATIONS 


People with packsacks came, a fringe of a drift from Asia, a thin little 
stream of high cheeks and solemn eyes. 

The face of this man crossed over from Asia 

Though the nose and mouth came from men and women who quit the 
banana countries and pushed to the tussling tamaracks, to the streaks 
of rock iron. 

Silent, whimsical, religious, the gnomic face, 

Silent because God often has nothing to say, 

Whimsical because God often is whimsical, 

Religious because thanks come to the tongue 
to be called off to the God of thanks. 


CLODIA 


By MARCEL SCHWOB 


HE was a daughter of Appius 

Claudius Pulcher, consul. When 
only a few years old she was distin- 
guished among her brothers and sis- 
ters by the burning brightness of her 
large eyes. Tertia, her older sister, 
married early, and the youngest sub- 
mitted herself entirely to Clodia’s 
caprices. Her brothers, Appius and 
Caius, were already greedy for 
leather frogs, nutshell chariots and 
other toys; later they grew avarici- 
ous for silver sesterces. Pretty and 
feminine, Clodius became the com- 
panion of his sisters, and Clodia per- 
suaded him to don a long-sleeved 
tunic, a little bonnet with golden 
strings, and a supple girdle. Then 
they tossed a flame-coloured veil over 
him, carrying him away to their own 
chamber, where he remained with all 
three. Clodia was his favorite, but 
he took also the innocence of Tertia 
and of the youngest girl. 

When Clodia was eighteen her 
father died. Appius, her brother, 
then ruled the empire from their 
palace on Mount Palatin, while Cai- 
us prepared for public life. Delicate 
and beardless, Clodius remained 
with his sisters, who were both call- 
ed Clodia. They took him secretly 
to the baths with them, buying the 
silence of the slave attendants for a 
few gold pieces. Clodius was treat- 
ed like his sisters in their presence. 
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Such were their pleasures before 
marriage. | 

The youngest married Lucullus, 
who took her to Asia where he was 
fighting in the wars against Mithri- 
dates. For husband, Clodia chose 
her cousin Metellus, a dull, honest 
man. In those profligate times he 
preserved a spirit frugal and dour, 
and Clodia could not abide his rustic 
simplicity. She was just beginning 
to dream of new things for her dear 
Clodius when Caesar’s disapproval 
came to dampen their pleasure, for 
Clodia guessed he might compel 
them to separate. To evade this 
she made Pomponius Atticus bring 
Cicero to see her. Hers was a tit- 
tering, flirtatious circle. Around her 
were found such men as Licinius 
Calvus; young Curion (nicknamed 
“Girlie” ) ; Sextius Clodius who fol- 
lowed the races; Ignatius and his 
companions; and Catullus of Ver- 
ona and Caelius Rufus who were 
both in love with her. While they 
recounted the latest scandals about 
Caesar and Mamurra, Clodia’s hus- 
band sat silent in his chair. 

Elected proconsul, Metellus de- 
parted at once for Cisalpine Gaul, 
leaving Clodia in Rome with her 
sister-in-law, Murcia. Cicero was 
soon thoroughly charmed by Clodia’s 
big blazing eyes. He dreamed of 
divorcing Terrentia, his wife, sup- 
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posing Clodia would leave her hus- 
band and come to him in that event. 
But Terrentia discovered the design, 
promptly terrifying Cicero with her 
discovery and its possible conse- 
quences until he dropped all associa- 
tion with Clodius and Clodia. 
Meanwhile Clodius had_ busied 
himself making love to Pompeia, 
Caesar’s wife. On the night cele- 
brating the divinity of their patron 
goddess, women only were allowed 
in Caesar’s house, for Caesar was 
praetor and Pompeia alone offered 
the sacrifice. Disguised in the fem- 
inineé garments of a zither player 
(just as his sister used to dress him) 
Clodius made his way to Pompeia, 
but a slave recognized him and 


Pompeia’s mother gave the alarm. 


The scandal was soon public. Clodi- 
us attempted to defend himself by 
vowing he had spent the night with 
Cicero, but Terrentia forced her 
husband’s denial and Cicero testified 
against Clodius. 

Thereafter Clodius had no place 
among the nobles. Now past thirty, 
his sister was more ardent than ever. 
Clodius, she thought, might be 
adopted by some plebeian and so 
become a tribune of the people. 
Metellus, now returned to Rome, 
saw through her schemes and mock- 
ed her with them. In these days 
when she had no Clodius, she let her- 
self be loved by Catullus. Metellus 
seemed odious to her. Resolved to 
be rid of him, she met him one day 
as he returned from the senate, pre- 
senting him a cup to quench his 
thirst. Metellus drank and fell 
dead, and Clodia was free. Then 
she fled her husband’s house, seclud- 
ing herself with Clodius on Mount 


Palatin, where the youngest sister 
came to join them after deserting 
her husband, Lucullus. They re- 
sumed their old manner of life, all 
three, and unleashed their spite. 

When he turned plebeian, Clodi- 
us was known almost from the first 
as a tribune of the people, for not- 
withstanding his feminine graces, he 
had a strong penetrating voice. He 
obtained Cicero’s exile, destroyed 
the statesman’s house before his eyes 
and swore ruin and death to all his 
friends. Then serving as proconsul 
in Gaul, Caesar was powerless to in- 
terfere. Through Pompey, Cicero 
gained new influences during the fol- 
lowing year, thus contriving to have 
himself recalled, whereupon the fury 
of the young commoner leaped to 
extremes. He first launched a vio- 
lent attack against Cicero’s friend, 
Milon, who was then hinting at am- 
bitions for the consulate. Apostle 
of night, Clodius tried to assassinate 
Milon after overpowering his torch- 
bearers, but the scandal of that 
scene marked the end of the young 
plebeian’s popularity, for obscene 
songs about Clodius and Clodia were 
soon sung in the streets, while Ci- 
cero denounced them both in a vio- 
lent diatribe, comparing Clodia to 
Medea and Clymenestra. The rage 
of the brother and sister ended by 
consuming them. Clodius was kill- 
ed in the dark by guardian slaves 
while attempting to burn Milon’s 
house. 

Clodia was desperate. She took 
and rejected Catullus, Caelius Rufus 
and Ignatius, but she loved only her 
brother Clodius. It was for him she 
had poisoned her husband, for him 
she hired the incendiaries. When 
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he died the object of her life van- 
ished, though she remained beautiful 
and passionate. She had a country 
villa on the road to Ostia, a sum- 
mer place with gardens on the Tiber, 
and another at Baja. In that last 
resort she sought refuge, endeavor- 
ing to find distraction through las- 
civious dancing with her women. But 
it was not enough. Her spirit was 
filled with the stupors of Clodius, 
whom she saw forever beardless and 
feminine. She recalled a time long 
ago when he had been captured by 
Sicilian pirates, and how they had 
used his soft body. She remember- 
ed a certain tavern where she had 
gone with him; how the doorway 
had been scribbled over with words 
written in charcoal, what a stench 
had come from the men who drank 
there, and how their chests were 
matted with hair. 


Rome drew her again. At early 
dusk she walked through the wide 
squares and thoroughfares, the blaz- 
ing insdlence of her eyes unchanged. 
Nothing now appeased her though 
she tried all . . . even standing in 
the rain and sleeping in the mud. 
She bathed in the deep caverns 
where slaves gambled at dice. She 
was known in those cellars frequent- 
ed by scullions and teamsters. She 
waited on the curb for any man who 
passed. She perished towards the 
morning of a suffocating night, after 
a strange return to a house that had 
once been her own. Sorry because 
he had given her so much as a 
quarter, a workman trapped her 
at dawn in an obscure alley, and 
strangled her to get his money back. 
He threw her body, with her large 
eyes still open, into the yellow 
waters of the sluggish Tiber. 


7 


The artist is the child in the popular fable, every one of whose tears 
was a pearl. Ah! the world, that cruel stepmother, beats the poor child 
the harder to make him shed more pearls. 


@ 


It is neither discreet nor well bred, here, to pay court to an unmarried 


lady. 


A GROUP OF POEMS 


By RALPH HODGSON 


THE HAMMERS 


Noise of hammers once I heard, 
Many hammers, busy hammers, 
Beating, shaping, night and day, 
Shaping, beating dust and clay 
To a palace; saw it reared; 
Saw the hammers laid away. 


And I listened, and I heard 
Hammers beating, night and day, 
In the palace newly reared, 
Beating it to dust and clay: 

Other hammers, muffled hammers, 
Silent hammers of decay. 


BEAUTY SPRITE 


False lights and shifting sand— 
Black way and rough and long— 
Lost men and like to fail— 

This much is ours: 


Sometimes to strike a trail, 
Sometimes to hear a song, 
Sometimes to seize a hand, 
I even yours. 


Go with me till the sun 
Mine be and yours, 
Star and companion, 
Ours, even ours. 
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THE ROSE 


How praise the rose! Let pfaise go by: 
Let us not praise where praising were 

To underpraise; we may come nigh, 
Withholding praise, to praising her. 


QUARTER DAY 


Death asked: the debtor bit his lip 
And offered something on account; 

Death smiled and took a closer grip: 
The debtor paid the full amount. 


THE NIGHT 


Fond muse surrender, weary as thou art, 

To sleep at last; a meadow’s breadth from thee, 
In yon dim copse and still, a sister heart 

Hath respite from its old sweet agony. 


The wall of night is up; around, across, 
Above nor sound nor sense of day remains; 
Comes only now the fitful drive and toss 
Of moths upon the yellow window-panes. 
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THE BRIDEGROOM: A PLAY 


By LAJOS BIRO 


Just one bit of comment about the poor relative, and about him only this 
much: In no sense is he a parasite. He doesn’t belong to the tribe 
of the submerged tenth; on the contrary, he isn’t even poor—he 1s 
really, so to speak, constantly embarrassed in his intercourse with his 
wealthy relatives. Feeling that the gods have favored him in giving 
him the entrée into these happier circles, he is charmed and enthusiastic, 
and struggles anxiously and painstakingly to confirm their favorable 
opinion, drinks in their words—and even snatches them before they 
have been fully uttered; he hurries his assent so quickly that his words 
form a continuous stuttering—a sort of monotonous murmuring. 

The irrational baron is, of course, called irrational merely because he is 
very rational. His soul is the survivor of those barbaric, chivalrous, 
self-sacrificing knights whom humanity pensioned off long ago. 

The oldest brother is the heir, though his estate does not consist of a 
castle and acres, but of a business and ledger accounts. 


(The two sisters are arranging the bridal gifts on a table. Tur BRIDE 
leans out of the window toward the street, waving greetings.) 


BRIDE. Good-by, sweetheart... (THe Fatuer, Moruer, OLp- 
good-by, my dear, my darling. EsT BROTHER and both aunts rush 
(Frightened, she peers out anxious- in.) 
ly) Carl, for God's sake! (ix FATHER. What’s happened? 
despair.) Carl! (She screams.) MorTuHer. Great Heavens, who 
Carl! tripped Renee? 

(With a piercing shriek, she stag- ONE OF THE SISTERS. She was 
gers back and falls.) looking out of the window and way- 

BotH SIsTERS. Renee, Renee! ing goodby to Carl. 


For God's sake, Renee, what’s oe . 
wront with yout’ What's happened? Tue OTHER Sister. Then sud- 


ONE of THE Sisters. Help, denly she cried out and fainted. 


quick, help! FatHer. Where has Carl gone? 
THE OTHER. Papa, papa, mam- THE OLDEsT BROTHER. To meet 

ma! the baron. We were waiting only 
ONE OF THE SISTERS. Help, for him. 

Alfred! Tue Stour Aunt. Hans went 
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with him. I saw Uncle Hans go 
downstairs with him. 

(THE Poor RELATIVE appears 
on the threshold, all upset, hatless, 
and wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead.) 

THE Stout AUNT (with a shriek 
peculiar to marital affection). Hans, 
Hans, has anything happened to 
you? 

(THE Poor RELATIVE, still trying 
“to get his breath, shakes his head.) 

FATHER. What's wrong with 
Carl? Where is Carl? What's hap- 
pened to him? 

(THe Poor RELATIVE gasps for 
breath.) 

FATHER (with the imperiousness 
of a Caesar). What's—happened— 
to—Carl? 

THE Poor RELATIVE. Terrible! 
Awful! ... He went to meet the 
baron.... [accompanied him.... 
I went with him. ... 

FATHER. But tell us finally what's 
happened to him. 

Tue Poor RELATIVE. He started 
to cross the street, he turned to look 
at this window, was waving greet- 
ings. ... He didn’t see an automo- 
bile approaching .. . wanted to jump 
to the side... but he was run over. 

MoTHER. God! God! 

(She bursts into sobs. This is a 
signal for the two sisters to begin to 


sob. The two aunts make awful 
faces.) 
FATHER. A doctor, quick—run 


for a doctor! Did you ask someone 
to get a doctor? 
THE Poor RELATIVE. 
got one from the street. 
Tue OLpest BROTHER. But 
where is Carl? Where did they 
take him? 


Yes, we 


THE Poor RELATIVE. Down in 
the janitor’s flat. 

FATHER. To the janitor’s? I’m 
going to°have him brought right up 
here. 

THE OLpEsT BROTHER. Father, 
you stay here. I'll take care of that. 
Your place is with your family. 

FaTHER. A doctor from the 
street! Calla specialist! Two spe- 
cialists ! 

THE O pest BRoTrHeER. I'll look 
after everything. If possible I'll 
bring him up. Is he badly hurt? 


Tue Poor RexaTivE. I don’t 
know about it. 

(He goes out.) 

Fatuer. Did he faint? 

Tue Poor RELATIVE. I believe 


so. I don’t know. 
FaTHER. Didn't you look at him? 
THE Poor RELATIVE. Certainly. 
FATHER (cross-examining him). 
Did he faint? Answer yes or no. 
THE Poor RELATIVE (fright- 


ened). Yes... he fainted... that 
is, I don’t know exactly. If you 
think so... 

FaTHer. But he will soon re- 
cover? 


THE Poor RELATIVE (agreeing 
with all enthusiasm). Certainly... 
I hope so... soon...very soon... 

MoTHER (she has been busying 
herself about the prostrate daughter 
and is surrounded by the other wom- , 
en). The waist .. .open the waist... 
take her corset off. 

Tue Strout Aunt. Rub her fore- 
head with vinegar. 

Tue THIN AuNT. Vinegar is no 
good. 

ONE OF THE SISTERS. Let’s put 
her to bed. 


MoruHer. Yes, to bed. 
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Tue Tuoin Aunt. Haven’t you 
any sense? I often fainted but they 
never put me to bed. 

FATHER (imperiously). 
to bed! 

(The women carry THE BRIDE 
out of the room.) 

FATHER. Let’s hope that to-mor- 
row the wedding need not be post- 
poned. 

THE Poor RELATIVE (agreeing 
eagerly). Quite likely. Quite likely. 
Why should it not be possible... 
yes, possible ? 

FATHER. The ceremony can take 
place in the house. Carl can sit in 
an armchair. 

THE Poor RELATIVE (agreeing 
and ‘demonstrating his contempt of 
death). Inan armchair... excellent 
...in an armchair ... he can sit in 
an armchair... 

(THe OLpEsT BROTHER with a 
tragic ‘expression appears on the 
threshold.) 

FATHER. Well, how is it? 
he recover soon? 

(THE OLpest BROTHER shakes 
his head dismally.) 

FATHER. No? No, you say? 
What does that mean? Will there 
be no wedding to-morrow? 

(THE OLpEest BROTHER shakes 
his head and assumes a dramatic 
mien.) 

FATHER. Will he be sick a long 
time? 

(THE OLDEST BROTHER nods re- 
signedly.) 

FATHER. But he will recover? 

(THE OLpEsT BROTHER shakes 
his head.) 

FaTHER. Will he die? 

THE OLDEsT BROTHER. He has 
two or three minutes... 


Put her 


Will 


FATHER. Impossible... no, no, 
no... that’s impossible... that must 
not happen, you must be mistaken. 

Tue Oxpest BroTHER. The 
doctor is coming up. Here he is. 

(THE Doctor appears on the 
threshold. He is serious and respect- 


ful.) 

FATHER. Is it true? Doctor, is 
it true? 

Doctor. Alas, it is all over. 

FaTHER. But there must still be 
some hope. A specialist quick! A 


specialist can surely help him. 

Doctor. You can call a special- 
ist jaa 

FATHER. We can, of course we 
can, can’t we? 

Docror. But no specialist in the 
world can cure the dead. 

FATHER (shocked). Is he dead? 

Doctor. He died a minute ago. 

FATHER. A minute ago. 

Doctor. He died of a fractured 
skull and concussion of the brain. 
The medical science with all her 
Latin words can do nothing more for 
him. 

FATHER. But how could it have 
happened? How can such things be 
possible. 

Doctor (sympathetically). My 
task, unfortunately, is finished. 

(He bows slightly and is about to 
depart.) 

ONE OF THE SISTERS (she rushes 
in). ... The doctor... the doctor 
..- Renee is still unconscious. 

FATHER. Quite true. God, God! 
Doctor ...if you please, Doctor! 

Doctor (annoyed). Very well. 
\((He goes out with one of the, sis- 
ters.) 

FATHER. How terrible! What an 
unheard-of misfortune! 
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Tue O.upest BroTHer. The 
Baron has just come. I heard his 
cab pull up. 

FATHER. What a fatal day! 

(THE IRRATIONAL BARON enters 
much excited.) 

THE [IRRATIONAL Baron. What 
have I heard... What a misfor- 
tune... How’s Carl? Where is he? 
Is he very ill? 


FaTHeR. My dear Baron, it is 
“all over. 

THE IRRATIONAL Baron. All 
over! Will he die? 


FATHER. He’s dead. 

THE IRRATIONAL Baron. Where 
is he? 

THE OLDEST BROTHER (introduc- 
ing himself). Alfred Tureczi, lieu- 
tenant in reserve of his Majesty’s 
Huzzars. 

(THE IRRATIONAL BARON nods 
in recognition. ) 

THE OLDEsT BROTHER. He is ly- 
ing in the janitor’s flat. He was car- 
ried there after the accident. 

THE IRRATIONAL Baron. Dead? 

THE OLpEst BRoTHER. Dead. 

(The women, with the exception 
of THE MoTHER, come in.) 

ONE OF THE SIsTERS (falling 
around THE FATHER’S neck). Oh, 
papa, papa, papa! 

THE OTHER SISTER (embracing 
the father). Papa, papa, papa! 


FaTHER. Poor Renee, poor 
Renee! 

(The women wipe their eyes.) 
FaTHER. How is our poor 


Renee? Does she know yet? 

Tue Strout AunT. She is still 
unconscious. The doctor told us to 
go out. 

ONE OF THE SISTERS. He told 
only mamma to stay. 


THe Stour Aunt ‘(sobbing). 
Poor Renee! 

(All the women are weeping.) 

Tue IRRATIONAL Baron (speak- 
ing to THE FATHER). Terrible! A’ 
terrible catastrophe! 

FATHER. Terrible! 

Tue IRRATIONAL Baron. On the 
eve of his wedding. 

FATHER. Yes, on the eve of his 
wedding. And everything was 
ready, and such a lot of wedding 
presents and the entire family was 
invited, even you, my dear baron, 
even you. And now this misfortune 
happens. 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON. When 
his young life was about to blossom 
sre the poor. brides. . 

FATHER (sobbing). Poor Renee. 

(All the women are weeping 
again.) 

Tue IRRATIONAL BARoN. And 
you, my poor brave big boy. My 
poor, poor Carlo. 

ONE OF THE SISTERS (moaning). 
Poor Carlo! 

FATHER. 
loved him. 

THE IRRATIONAL Baron. I loved 
him more than anyone in the world! 
With my heart and soul! He was 
my only friend! He was like a son 
or brother to me! 

FaTHER. We all loved him so 
much. 

THE OLDEsT BROTHER (crying). 
We all loved him so much. 

Tue Stout Aunt. We all loved 
him, all of us. 

FATHER. He was one of the best 
men in the world. 

ONE OF THE SISTERS. 
charming. 


My dear Baron, you 


And so 
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THE OTHER SISTER. And so 
handsome. 

THE Stout AUNT. He was a 
gentleman. 


THE THIN AuNnT. And rich. 

FATHER. And he was so well- 
informed. 

ONE OF THE SIsTERS. And he 
could play the violin so beautifully. 

THE OTHER StsTER. And he 
played football on the ’Varsity. 

Tue StouT Aunt. And he was 
so gentle to every one of us. 

Tue Poor RELATIVE. Gentle, 
yes, he was gentle.... He invited 
me to accompany him to meet the 
Baron. 

FATHER. And he was always so 
attentive. 

ONE OF THE SISTERS. He always 
brought us flowers. 

THE OTHER SISTER (sobbing). 
And candy. 

FaTHER. And how they two were 


attached to each other! How they 
loved each other! 
THE Stour Aunr. They were 


together all the time. You couldn’t 
separate the two. They sat or stood 
together holding hands by _ the 
hour. 

ONE OF THE StsTEeRS (sobbing, 
but still charmed with the memory 


of it. They—were—-kissing—each 
— other—all—th«—time — and — 
everywhere. 


(THE OTHER SISTER sobs, but 
with ecstasy.) 

THE Strout Aunt. He would 
have made a model husband. He 
never contradicted women. 

Tue THin Aunt. Perhaps it was 
all too fortunate. 

ONE OF THE SISTERS. 
py they were! 


How hap- 


Tue OTHER SISTER. How hap- 
py we all were! 

FaTHER. I could hardly wait to 
rock the first little grandchild in my 
arms. 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON. Poor 
Carlos. 


THE Strout AunT. He was a 
perfect man. 
THE OTHER SISTER. A gentle- 


man from his head to his heels. 
FATHER. He would have been 
my son. I loved him more than my 
own child. 
ONE OF THE SISTERS. I loved him | 
more than my own brother. | 


We loved | 


THE StTouT AUNT. 
him best of all the family. | 
FATHER (sobbing). My dear | 


Baron, we all loved him so. 
THE [IRRATIONAL BARON (sigh- | 
ing). Mypoor Carlos. (The loud 
wailing irritates THE BARON.) I’m 
going down to him. Can I see him? 
THE OLpEsT BROTHER. I'll go | 
down with you, my dear Baron. 

(THE IRRATIONAL BARON, down- 
cast, goes out. THE OLDEST 
BROTHER follows him.) 

FATHER. What a gruesome, fatal 
day! What a catastrophe! What 
are we going to do with all these 
wedding presents? Even the spare — 
room is full of them. 

THE Stout Aunt. You'll keep 
the presents, anyhow. 

Tue Tun Aunt. You must send 
all the presents back. 

THe Stour Aunt. You can’t 
send them back. You aren’t going 
to insult people. 

THE Tun Aunt. The presents 
were meant for a wedding. 

Tue Stout Aunt. Good; let 
them stay here until there is a wed- 
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ding. Renee is going to get married 
some day. 

FATHER. Marry! God only 
knows when. They loved each 
other so. That makes it worse than 
if she were only a widow. That re- 
minds me that we have to cancel the 
order for the wedding dinner. 

(THE OLpest BROTHER comes 
in. ) 

FATHER. Where is the Baron? 

THe O.upest BrotTHer. He 
wanted to remain alone with the 
dead. 

FATHER. Yes, and what are we 
going to do with the body? Shall 
we have him brought up here? Will 
he be buried from here? 

Tue THIN Aunt. No, no, no. 
Don’t you bring him up here. 

THE Stour AuNT. Wasn't he 
one of the family? 

Tue Oxpest BroTHer. We'll 
arrange that later. Don’t profane 
sorrow with such discussions. How’s 
Renee? 

FATHER. Good God, yes! How’s 
Renee? What's wrong with her? 

ONE OF THE SISTERS (opening 
the door into the next room and 
looking in). The Doctor is speaking 
to Mamma. He’ll be here presently. 

(THE DocTor comes in.) 


FATHER. How is she? How is 
she, Doctor? Nothing serious, I 
hope. 

Doctor. Fortunately, it is not. 


She is now completely out of danger. 
She is conscious, but she is still a lit- 


tle weak. 
FATHER. Thank God! 
Tue Girts. Thank God!! 


THE Stout AUNT (pathetically). 
Thank God! 
THE THIN Aunt. I told you! 


Doctor (speaking to THE Fa- 
THER). I would like to have a few 
confidential words with you, sir. 

FATHER. With me? 


Doctor. Yes. 
FATHER. At your service. 
Doctor. But this is confidential. 


FATHER (excited). Go out, all of 
you! Get right out! (The others 


go out.) May my son remain, my 
oldest son? 
Doctor. Yes, he may remain. 
FATHER. What is it? Anything 


serious, Doctor? 

Doctor. Oh no, nothing serious. 
Considering all the circumstances, 
the patient is entirely normal. 

(THE OLpDEsT BROTHER quivers 
all over.) 

Doctor. Nevertheless, as I said, 
the patient requires the kind of quiet 
care and nursing which every young 
mother needs. 


FATHER  (stammering). All 
mothers ... mothers... you don’t 
mean that... 

Doctor. On the condition and 
care of the patient two lives are now 
depending. 

FaTHER. No, no; that’s impos- 
sible! You must be mistaken! 


Doctor. It’s important that dur- 
ing the next six months she should be 
free from all mental exertion and 
should have a perfect rest. 

FaTHER. That’s a silly joke. 
What you are saying is a mistake. 
It’s impossible, I tell you. 

Docror. A mistake is out of the 
question. As soon as the patient 
recovered consciousness I spoke to 
her, and she herself confirmed my 
suppositions. 

FatTuer. Impossible, impossible. 
... (Racing up and down.) Impos- 
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excited.) Cecilia, where the devil 


are you? Cecilia? 

(He rushes out.) 

Doctor (addressing THE OLD- 
EST BROTHER). What I enjoined 
your father, I would strongly recom- 
mend to you. 

THE OLpesT BroTHER. Then it 
is really true? 

Doctor. Yes; now I will have 
to go. 

THE OLpestT BROTHER. As the 
oldest son, I would beg you, Doctor, 
that you consider this affair as whol- 
ly confidential. 

Docror. You need not ask it, 
my boy. My profession demands 
that I keep professional secrets. 

THE OLDEsT BROTHER. Oh, yes, 
pardon me.... 

Doctor. Good-by. 

(He leaves.) 

THE OLDEsT BROTHER. Good... 
B—. 

(Perplexed, he stares pensively 
into space.) 

FATHER (rushing in). Where is 
Mamma? Where did she go? 

(He goes out through the other 
door.) 

THE OLpest BROTHER. 
papa, calm yourself. 

(He rushes out after him.) 

Tue Stout AUNT (rushing in.) 
Alfred! 

(Seeing no one in the room, she is 
about to leave.) 

Tue Tun AUNT (comes hurry- 
ing in). What has happened? Why 
are you carrying on? The whole 
house seems to have gone mad. 

(Tue Stout Aunt clasps her 
hands and bows her head.) 

Tue THin Aunt. What's hap- 


Papa, 
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pened? You were with Renee— 
what’s happened to her? 

(THE Srout Aunt, horrified, 
remains silent.) 

THE THIN AUNT (out of temper, 
very impatient). What has hap- 
pened? 

(THE Stout AUNT draws her 
head toward ‘THE THIN AUNT’S 
mouth, looks carefully about, shakes 
her head with evident horror and 


whispers into her ear. THE THIN 
AUNT listens with amazement. 
When the narrative evidently 


reaches its most delicate point, she 
begins to grin with satisfaction, then 
her malignant joy gives place to in- 
dignation. The aunts face each other, 
puzzled and speechless, and make a 
face as though they meant to say, 
“You can expect almost anything to 
happen in this house.”’ ) 

THE THIN AUNT (pointing to 
the next room). And what do they 
think of it? 

Tue Stout AUNT. 
heard yet. 

THE THIn AUNT. Come, let us 
find out. 

in). 


BoTH SISTERS 
Mamma, mamma! 

(They remain standing and stare 
at each other, embarrassed and si- 
lent.) 

FATHER (he rushes in). Cecilia! 
Cecilia!! (To the two girls.) Where 
did your mother hide? 

(The Sisters, perplexed, do not 
answer him. ‘THE MOTHER comes 
in at opposite door. She has been 


I have not 


‘(rushing 


crying and is drying her tears with 


a handkerchief.) 
FATHER. Where the deuce were 
you? Why did you hide from me? 
MorTHER. I was... 
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FATHER (imperiously). Cecilia, 
woman, how did you allow this to 
happen? 

(THE MOTHER weeps gently.) 

FATHER. How could you be so 
careless? . . . Is this the protection 
you give your daughters? ... 

(The Aunts, THE Poor RELA- 
TIVE and THE OLDEsT BROTHER, 
all greatly interested, come in 
through different doors). 

FATHER. You were a nice sort of 
mother! 

MoTHER. Forgive— 

FATHER. That is the way you take 
responsibility for your daughters! 

MoTHER. But she was a bride. 

FATHER. Certainly she was... 
a bride...yes. But does that make 
allowances for everything? ... Now 
see what it leads to. 


MorTHer. But how could I sus- 
Dect. =. 
FATHER. A caretul mother sus- 


pects everything. You should never 
have permitted them to be alone. 
You should have followed their foot- 
steps all the time! 

MorTHER. The wedding was to 
be to-morrow. 

FATHER. Was to be. But it will 
not be.... And now we—you— 
have... you have her on your hands 
for good ... this daughter of yours 
meethis wretched ss. 

MorTHER. Don’t insult Renee. 

FatuHer. No? Don’t insult her? 
Perhaps I shall even thank her for 
this! For this disgrace which she 
has brought on my home! For the 
dishonor which she has attached to 
my name! From this day on she is 
my child no longer! 

ONE OF THE SISTERS (sobbing). 
Renee is not to blame. 


FATHER. Who else ig to blame? 
Perhaps I am. ... And besides, 
who gave you the right to chatter? 
What are you both doing here? 
Clear out! 

THe OTHER SISTER (sobbing). 
Poor Renee! 

FATHER. How dare you inter- 
fere here? Leave at once. Go to 
your rooms. Clear out—out, I say. 

(Both girls leave.) 

MorTuHeErR. Renee is not to blame. 

FATHER. Who then, who then, 
who then? 

MoTHER (weeping with a drawl- 
ing wail) «Carl, 

FATHER. Carl? 

MortuHer. We trusted him blind- 
ly. He alone is to blame. 

FaTHER. Healone?... 

MorTHER. Renee was so inexpe- 
rienced.... He took advantage of 
her innocence. 

THE OLDEST BROTHER (firmly). 
He slyly abused our confidence. 

Tue Stout Aunt. The conf- 
dence of the entire family. 

FATHER. He was going to marry 
her ... how could he know... 

THE StouT AUNT (warmly). He 
should have considered this. An up- 
right man remembers that he’ll die. 

THe THIN AUNT. Oh, what does 
a man of that sort, of that type, care 
what becomes of a poor girl whom 
he has (moralizingly) sacrificed to 
his bad, his bad passions? 

THe Stout AUNT. 
such infamy! 

THE Poor RELATIVE. A man 
who can do a thing like this is a bad 
man. 

Moruer. He bears all the blame. 
He was a bad man. 

Tue Turin Aunt. I always had 


Suchtera 


/ 


my suspicions about him. I never 
had any confidence in him. His 
sweet, sly talk never caught me; but 
you, you always petted and fussed 
about him so. 

MoTHER. He did this behind our 
backs .. . he made us all believe that 
he was a very upright man. 

THE Poor RELATIVE (now 
brave). He was not an upright 
man; no, he was not. 

Tue Tun Aunt. All his soft- 
ness was nothing but pure sham. 

MotTuHe_er. He put that on so that 
he could sneak here and ruin our 
poor child. 

FaTHER. And he ruined us all. 

THe Stour Aunt. Behind his 
outward appearance was hidden a 
scoundrel. 

FATHER. He brought disgrace on 
us all. 

(THE IRRATIONAL BARON ap- 
pears in the doorway.) 


THE Strout AUNT. He was a 
scoundrel. 

FATHER. A good-for-nothing, a 
scamp. 


THE Poor RELATIVE. That’s just 
what he was—a scamp, a good-for- 
nothing. 

THE OLDEsT BROTHER. He was 
no gentleman. 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (dumb- 
founded). Who are you talking 
about? (Embarrassed, they all re- 
main silent.) Who were the gentry 
discussing ? 

FATHER. 
but this 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (indig- 
nant). Carlos? 

FATHER. Yes, indeed. 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON. 
in the world has happened? 


Who? Who else... 


What 
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FaTHER. What has happened? 
Plenty has happened. ... He has 
ruined me. ... He has destroyed our 
girl. 

Tue IRRATIONAL BARON. But 
explain what has really happened. 

FaTHER. The Doctor examined 
her . . . she has brought shame on 
my house... this girl . . . before 
she became his wife . . . he betrayed 
us ... he took advantage of our 
confidence. 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (now 
understanding). Oh... (There is 
a pause.) Poor Carlos! 

FATHER. Poor—poor.. . but 
we—we have her on our hands. 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (consol- 
ingly). But they loved each other so. 

FATHER. Loved—loved? And 
does that excuse the man from being 
a scoundrel? He cannot marry her 
now, can he? 

Tue IRRATIONAL BARON. 
the poor boy is dead. 

FATHER. Dead? Of course he is 
dead. ... Every one can say that... 
But that’s just what he should have 
considered. 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (excit- 
ed, but controlling himself, softly). 
But you could hardly wait till you 
could rock your first grandchild. 

FATHER. My first grandchild... . 
Do you suppose that I will recognize 
that child as my grandchild? .. . 
Do you think that I will have any- 
thing to do with that child? 

THe IRRATIONAL Baron. But 
what is going to become of the poor 
child? 

FATHER. That I don’t know.... 
I suppose we will board it out. 

THE IRRATIONAL Baron (his 
anger mastering him). A nice sort 


But 
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of a grandpapa—and what is going 
to become of the mother? 

FATHER. That’s just what I don’t 
know. That’s the worst of it. Who 
will marry that kind of girl? 

MOoTHER (sobbing). Yes, who 
who will marry that kind of girl? 

Tue OLpesT BROTHER. Such a 
shame! 

Tue Stout AunNT (taking cour- 
age). Such a piece of scoundrelism! 

Tue THIN Aunt. To bring us 
to this misfortune! To bring such 
a catastrophe on us! To abuse our 
confidence that way! That's nothing 
but scoundrelism! 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (almost 
beside himself with rage). Oh, 
gentle female souls, may I remind 
you that there is only one catastrophe 
here in question—only that misfor- 
tune which happened to poor Carlos. 
It is he who is dead. 

FATHER. He is, sure’. . . 

re. 
THE IRRATIONAL BARON. The 
gentry are enjoying the best of 
health, but are complaining about 
what has happened. My Carlos is 
dead, and you are complaining. I 
must say, I would to God the reverse 
were the case. 

FATHER (insulted). How dare 
you insult an unfortunate father?.. 
Who will marry this helpless crea- 
ture? Who will marry her? 


but 


THE Stout AuNT. The poor 
creature ! 
Tue Tuin Aunt. The unfor- 


tunate victim! 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (beside 
himself, no longer able to master his 
rage, he thunders). Silence! Si- 
lence! (Frightened, they all are si- 
lent.) Silence! ... I will marry her. 


FATHER. What... what's that? 

(All appear amazed.) 

THE IRRATIONAL Baron. I'll 
make her my wife! No objections, 
I hope! 

FATHER (more amazed). 
course not; but... 

THe IRRATIONAL BARON (per- 
mitting no interruption). I dared to 
hope so. You can take my word for 
it though, ladies and gentlemen, that 
I would never have mixed with the 
like fe. ce 

THE OLDEST BROTHER. 
me! 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (shout- 
ing). Silence! (Firmly.) I would 
have never mixed with the like of 
you, but I want to provide a father 
for the child of my Carlos. I will 
make good his shortcomings. 

FATHER. But the child... 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (in a 
rage). J know that child was ex- 
pected here (sarcastically) with a 
great love. But I hope that this 
feeling will change if it bears my 
name. 

FATHER (breathlessly). 
you... your name! 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON (pPiti- 
lessly). To unite my name with the 
pickle company for which your fam- 
ily name stands, that I would never 
do! But Carlos’ child must not suf- 
fer. I will give it my name. 

FaTHER. You alone... what do 
you think! 

THE [IRRATIONAL BARON (sharp- 
ly interrupting him). I will now 
take my leave of you, ladies and 
gentlemen. In four weeks I will re- 
turn. Then we will hold the wed- 
ding in this house. . . . The prospec- 
tive bride will in the meantime re- 


Of 


Pardon 


You, 
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cover sufficient strength to withstand 
the painful ceremonies. Immediate- 
ly after the wedding I will go travel- 
ing. The Baroness will get all the 
necessary care. Ina half a year she 
will begin divorce proceeding against 
me. A divorced Baroness, I hope, 
will not be a discredit to the firm, 
nor will the grandchild if it bears my 
name. 

FATHER (overflowing with graii- 
tude). Of course not, of course not 
. .. now everything will run smooth- 
ly again. Your generosity, my dear 
Baron’... . 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON. Don’t 
deceive yourself that I am doing this 
for your sake. I am only doing this 
for Carlos. 

FaTuHer. Of course, of course... 
but we are... 

THE IRRATIONAL BARON. Well, 
then I shall return four weeks from 
to-day. 

(He goes out. The rest stare at 
each other in utter amazement.) 

THE OLpEstT BROTHER. Such a 
change! 

FATHER (with relief). 
splendid man! 
MoTHER. 
order again. 

Tue Tun Aunt. If Renee will 
only agree to this! 

FATHER (angrily). 
She will be very happy. 

THe Stout Avunr. 
ought to go and tell her. 

ONE OF THE SISTERS (she rushes 
in). Papa, listen—we are with 
Renee. ... She says that Carl made 
a will three months ago. 

FaTHER. When? 

ONE OF THE SISTERS. 
months ago. 


What a 


Now everything is in 


Why not? 


some one 


Three 


FATHER. Yes? And what? 

ONE OF THE SISTERS. She inherits 
everything. 

FATHER. She? Renee? 

ONE OF THE SISTERS. Certain. 

FaTHER. Certain? Then I’ll go 
to her. I will tell her the great news. 
Come! 

(FATHER and daughter go out. 
There is a pause.) 

THE StouT AUNT. 
is turning out well. 

MorTHER. Yes, yes; let’s thank 
the good Lord for all this. 

Tue Turn Aunt. If only people 
don’t find out about it. 

THE OLDEsT BROTHER. Suppose 
they do? If any one dares to look 
askance at Renee, he’ll have to settle 
with me. 

THE Poor RELATIVE, 
will be a Baroness now. 

MoTHER (with bliss). Yes! 

THE Poor Revative. And she 
will be a very rich woman as well. 

MoTHER (beaming). Yes. 

THe Tuin Aunt. How lucky 
your family is! 

MorTuHer. Lord be praised! We 
can now all be very happy. 

FATHER (entering). Renee has 
told me all about it. The last will 


Everything 


Renee 


has been properly made out. It is 
in the lawyer’s office. 

MortHer. Wasn’t it kind of 
Carl? 


FATHER (in a tone of apprecia- 
tion). It was a beautiful deed. Men 
who are as farsighted as he are 
rare. 

THE Poor RELATIVE. 
man—a very rare man. 
respect he was a rare man. 

THe Stour Aunt. He was a 


A rare 
In every 
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good man, too; and how devotedly Tue Poor RELATIVE. Every 
he loved our Renee! inch a man of honor. 
THe Tun Aunt. He was al- FATHER. An honorable, sincere 
most too good, I would say. and vefy straightforward man. 
FATHER. He was goodness itself, Tue OLDEST BROTHER. A gen- 
and every inch a man of honor. tleman! 
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THE Two NUDE VIRGINS 
By A. E. COPPARD 


Notes 

I will not go into the moonlight 

Lest some infinite thing enwrap me; 

I will not move beyond the threshold, 

I will wait in the calm shadow of the door, 
And hear the sweet air 

Using the oleanders 

Lightly 

And with love. 


Diana cannot hear them 

Though she stands whitely among them, 
Most white of all things, 

Beside the dark urn. 

She is covered with dew, 

Her arm is shrouding her breasts 
From the ardour of the moon. 
She is lovely, 

And she has no fear— 

Being hunched in stone. 

Shall I go out to her. . .? 

I would take her into my arms. 
Shall I just go 

And cool my palms in the urn 
And put them on my brow? 


I will not go, 
I will wait in the calm shadow of the door. 
Perhapennet. 


A LITERARY HOLIDAY 


PROLOGUE 


By SAMUEL ROTH 


HREE years ago I determined 

to revisit Europe, and, sur- 
rendering to an impulsive curiosity 
about the sources of the language 
with which I wrestled for the honors 
of journalism, I chose England as 
my first stopping place. 

Approaching Southampton I felt 
the mingled affection and impatience 
of a son in the shadow of an inher- 
itance. I loved the England of John 
Donne, Samuel Johnson and Charles 
Dickens, but toward the England of 
George III and George V my atti- 
tude was one of cold inquiry. That 
I really knew as little about the poli- 
tics of the latest of the Georges as 
I knew about that George who was 
the father of our first national indig- 
nation, merely goes to show how 
much my displeasure was a matter 
of historic faith. 

I found in England not a little for 
a son to love and much for an Amer- 
ican to pity. The English country 
which I saw with my naked eyes was 
abundant, gracious and enduringly 
beautiful. Of other things I cannot 
pretend to be so enthusiastic. 

The literary horizon of England 
is dominated by the figure of Thom- 
as Hardy much as the skyline of 
London is ruled by the skeleton-like 
Byzantine Tower which looms more 
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imposingly or recedes according to 
whether you are moving away from 
or coming back to St. James Park. 
The Byzantine Tower may be 
viewed most serenely from the top 
of a “bus,” and the best approach to 
an understanding of Thomas Hardy 
is from the security of a knowledge 
of the genius and the method of 
Emile Zola whose presence as an in- 
fluence is an explanation, not a justi- 
fication. English literature is a 
citadel built on a rock whose name 
is Irony. A rock is good for fortifi- 
cations, for infinite spiralling and 
caverning, but any effort to cultivate 
it is sure to be wasted. Yet that is 
precisely what Mr. Hardy has tried 
to do. He has planted the seeds of 
sex-discord in the gravel lands of his 
Wessex, watered it abundantly with 
his tears, and from the discomfited 
earth has arisen something in which 
critics discern a _ rich flowering, 
though I see nothing but a depress- 
ing, densely inhabited mist. 

I do not remember ever finding 
myself in the midst of a novel by 
Mr. Hardy when I did not wish I 
was in the hands of almost any other 
writer, except Eden Philpots who 
follows in the track of his plow. Mr. 
Hardy has an absorbing faith in hu- 
man impulsiveness wherein he reads 
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the purposes of a perverse destiny, 
so that his characters get into the 
most desperate situations when they 
might as well be reading popular 
magazines in their beds, since noth- 
ing significantly fatalistic has stirred 
them forth into the dark recesses of 
his ungentle plots. I have read only 
The Return of the Native, Wood- 
landers, Two in a Tower, Jude the 
Obscure, and The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge of which two are among his 
most praised works. If I had a 
hardier mind I might have gone 
through several more, and so passed 
a, democratically speaking, more 
complete judgment. But unlike Mr. 
Mencken who, on his own word, 
reads everything, I have a mind 
which is influenced in its march 
through print by such matters as 
style, symbol, diction, and my mind 
is usually offended into such rebel- 
lion by a page of Mr. Hardy’s prose 
that reading him ceases being a 
pleasure. 

A diversion from Mr. Hardy’s 
sour realism may be found in the 
pleasing urbanity of the pre-war 
novels of Arnold Bennett and H. G. 
Wells—two abundantly fascinating 
but inwardly futile gentlemen. What 
is wrong with them? Their writing 
lacks in literary truthfulness, by 
which I mean—but let me explain. 
Is it not the harmony of notes rising 
and falling which makes rhythm in 
music? The conviction of truthful 
utterance which occurs in sound 
writers is to literature what rhythm 
is to music and it is not to be felt in 
the works of either Mr. Bennett or 
Mr. Wells. The novels of Mr. 
Chesterton, as well as his work in 
general, may be compared to a new, 


bouncing springboard placed in 
front of a mountain. Mr. W. L. 
George is licentious in the manner of 
the boarding-school undergraduate. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence is licentious in 
the manner of a graduate of a school 
of journalism. Mr. Selincourt is 
licentious without being readable. 
Miss Rose Macaulay has reversed 
her poetic wig, brought it to a sharp 
point front, and is writing clever so- 
cial satire. Miss May Sinclair, 
whose forte is describing the weak- 
nesses of man, does much to expose 
the weakness of woman even when 
she has talent. Miss Dorothy Rich- 
ardson, having produced a vast deal 
of good impressionistic work, has 
suddenly paused to find out what it 
is all about. 

There are, of course, lights on the 
horizon. Arthur Machen, Kenneth 
Graham, Norman Douglas and Cun- 
ningham Grahame write pleasing 
and wistfully about worlds that hang 
like aerial gardens about their fore- 
heads. But they are not planetary 
lights and one must approach them 
very closely to see them at all. 

The English essay fares more dis- 
mally. Mr. Edmund Gosse is regal 
but pale. Of a royal line which once 
knew the warmth of glory, he him- 
self is touched only by the lunar 
beams of a very reserved humor. 
The prose of Mr. Lucas is wander- 
ing, kindly, but without fragrance. 
A. R. Orage understands much more 
than he knows; he seems to have let 
his knowledge come to him acciden- 
tally. The Massinghams, father and 
son, divide their time between na- 
ture and politics, words going to 
weed thereby. I could speak more 
generously of Mr. Edward Garnett 
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and Mr. J. Middleton Murry, writ- 
ers of both sincerity and ability, if 
Mr. Garnett, a graybeard, did not 
insist on writing like a youngster, 
and if Mr. Murry, only in the thir- 
ties, did not write as if he had never 
read anything lighter than an en- 
cyclopedia. Mr. Robert Lynd, a 
young essayist and compiler, is fer- 
tile but not interesting. Mr. J. C. 
Squire is interesting but inconse- 
quential. 

The drama in England has not ad- 
vanced much since Mr. George 
Moore summed it up several years 
ago as seemingly incapable of devel- 
opment. It still belongs to the falt- 
titudes of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
and to the platitudes of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw who remains pathet- 
ically under the Ibsen influence 
which becomes more apparent in his 
work as he grows older. 

An attempt was being made while 
I was in London to produce Mr. 
Hardy’s The Dynasts, and so I read 
it. I would have thought nothing 
more of it, for is it surprising to find 
that a man who has failed in twenty 
novels has also failed in one play, 
did I not happen, almost simulta- 
neously, to come across Count Gobi- 
neau’s The Renaissance. I have no 
means of finding out whether Mr. 
Hardy had The Renaissance at 
heart when he planned his own play. 
It is easier to believe that he had 
read it than that he could have con- 
ceived of so gigantic a design and 
leave it so meagre and unfulfilled. 

Galsworthy dramatizes ideas, mo- 
ments and movements, when the only 
function of the drama is to dramat- 
ize people. St. John Ervine has 
only a dramatic memory, and that a 


bad one. Who else is there? Gran- 
ville Barker in whom a visiting spirit 
from a more fertile world prompted 
The Madras House, Arthur Wing 
Pinero whose plays I have neither 
seen nor read and the plays of Wil- 
liam Butler Yeates which I would 
rather read than see. The others 
still? There is only one country in 
the world today that has a worse set 
of playwrights than England, and 
that country is America. 

In poetry as in fiction the domi- 
nant figure is among the least im- 
portant of the creators. Mr. Robert 
Bridges is, in the national esteem, 
the peer of such superior poets as 
Rudyard Kipling, A. E. Housman 
and Thomas Hardy who expresses 
in some of his verses what, other- 
wise, would have remained eternal- 
ly imprisoned in the mist of his 
prose. The dominant note of cur- 
rent English poetry is a placid weari- 
ness. Mr. John Masefield emerges 
a popular balladist by the grace of 
Arthur Symons and Lord Alfred 
Tennyson whom he despises but 
from whom he has not despised to 
filch the rhythm of 4 City Child for 
his Cargoes. From Mr. Symons he 
has borrowed whole lines as well as 
the rhythm for his Sea Fever. Mr. 
W. W. Gibson is less Christian than 
Mr. Masefield but, because he is a 
socialist, much more tedious. The 
work of such fine poets as Ralph 
Hodgson, Walter de la Mare, and 
Ford Maddox Hueffer, set in a min- 
or key, are like whispers in a cham- 
ber most of whose occupants are 
fast asleep. 

These things are only too appar- 
ent, yet I disagree with Mr. Ezra 
Pound who, writing recently’ in an 
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American magazine, declared that 
England, being no longer the scene 
of artistic activity, it is no longer ad- 
visable for American youths eager 
to obtain apprenticeship in the art 
to go there. 

It is only true that the English, 
for trying to seize everything seiza- 
ble in a morally chattel world, have 
been deprived by the revengeful 
gods of their most sacred and most 
' important possession—the English 
language. But England is still the 
soil and climate of English literature 
which is being made by those who 
were fortunate enough not to be 
born Englishmen. I bring to wit- 
ness the names of the most eminent 
writers of English of our time: 
Henry James, W. H. Hudson, 
George Moore, Arthur Symons, 
William Butler Yeats, James Joyce 
and Joseph Conrad, none of whom 
were born Englishmen. 


My English holiday lasted only 
some six months, and if in that short 
time I did not learn to know Eng- 
land I did learn to love her. Her 
days and nights are fertile with a 
white mist in which all things of sap 
and blood bloom. Her landscapes 
are cross-sections of streams of 
colors that merge into one another 
without loss of identity. Her flora 
is the richest, the quietest and the 
pleasantest on earth. To trace the 
flow of the Serpentine through Hyde 
Park toward Kensington Gardens is 
to lavish on one’s self in one morn- 
ing the radiance of a thousand years. 
I left America under the impression 
that Whistler's Nocturnes were fan- 
tastic, and found them to be, like 
Rackam’s trees, faithful copies of the 
windings of an almost fanciful nature. 

Why should not the young Amer- 
ican voyage to England? All this is 
his inheritance. 


(Further chapters of “A Literary Holiday” will ap- 
pear in future numbers of Two Worips MonruHLy) 


‘THE COWARD 


By CATULIE MENDES 


NDER the soft light of the 

wax candles they sat in the 
luxurious dining-room of the man’s 
bachelor establishment. Monsieur 
d’Argeles was leaning back in his 
chair, his eyes half closed. His com- 
panion gazed at him in happiness. 
What risks she had run—she, a 


woman hedged about with honour 


and respect, the wife of a man whose 
sole joy and pride she was! The 
hours that had passed since she had 
quitted her husband’s home in the 
twilight seemed years. She had told 
the servants that she was going to 
visit her mother, and then, taking a 
cab, she had come to the home of 
her lover. She had trembled with 
fear as she opened the gate in the 
garden wall with the key he had 
handed to her the evening before at 
the Opera. Crossing the turf and 
mounting a stairway, she had found 
lierself in a strange room, where 
for the first time she had met her 
lover alone. 

Now, thinking back through the 
hours that had just passed, she felt 
that some awful catastrophe must 
soon overtake her. Her husband, 
with his impetuous nature, his tre- 
mendous physical strength, would 
never allow this crime to pass un- 
punished. He would surely kill 
either her or himself. 


Well, what of it! She would not 
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look into the abyss of the future; she 
would drive away all forebodings, 
wrapped in the intoxication of loving 
and being loved. Her bliss was not 
too dearly bought, even at the price 
of life itself. Oh, the divine mo- 
ments with which these hours had 
been filled! How closely he had 
drawn her to him as he vowed 
eternal loyalty, even to death’s hour! 

Yet no one knew better than she 
that up to that day Monsieur 
d’Argeles had led a life that had 
been far from spotless. She had 
heard women whisper behind fans, 
with meaning smiles, of more than 
one affair of gallantry. But now 
he was done with all that. Now 
he loved truly; he had sworn it. 
And had he not indeed proved it by 
six weary months of persistent woo- 
ing and ardent supplications? Now 
he was hers, as she was his, wholly, 
passionately; and the guilt of their 
connection would be atoned by the 
sublimity of their love. They would 
rehabilitate themselves by the in- 
tensity of their happiness. 

While she gloried thus in the 
wrong-doing that had brought her 
bliss, the clock struck twelve. Mon- 
sieur d’Argeles started and, leaning 
toward her to touch the perfumed 
masses of her hair, said softly: 

‘How fast the hours of happiness 
always fly! My dearest one, how I 
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regret that it is time for you to leave 
me!”’ 

She drew back with a sudden 
shiver from the touch of his fingers 
and looked at him in bewilderment. 

“T leave you!” she said. 

“Of course, my darling; your 
servants must not suspect, and you 
must be at home before your hus- 
band returns from his club.” 

With a low cry she sprang up 
~from her chair and drew away from 
him. Then, pale and wide-eyed, she 
spoke, hurling her words at him 
with passionate intensity. 

‘Are you mad? I[leave you? I 
go away, so as not to arouse suspli- 
cion? So my husband and his ser- 
vants may not suspect? What hus- 
band? What servants? Have la 
husband any more? Have I a 
home? You said to me: ‘Come.’ 
Became: Can-l°ever‘return after 
such a departure? From this time 
I go nowhere except with you! Yes, 
I have a home—your home. If you 
had no shelter for your head, then I, 
too, would be a wanderer. Leave 
you? Oh, you didn’t say that—I 
must have misunderstood you.” 

She paused a moment with a half- 
stifled sob. Then, as she caught the 
look in his face, she went on in a 
changed tone: ‘‘What! You do 
not answer? You turn your head 
away? Ah, then, it is true! You 
really wish me to leave you—no 
doubt to come again tomorrow eve- 
ning, as I did this evening, and go 
home again as tonight. You wish 
me to say to my husband when he 
comes to me: ‘My mother is much 
better; it was only a trifling indis- 
position—nothing more.’ Before I 
fall asleep at his side you would 


have me invent another pretext for 
the next time. You miserable 
wretch! Oh, how unhappy I am!” 

Again’ she paused and looked at 
him fixedly. “And so you thought 
that I should be yours without ceas- 
ing to be another’s; that we should 
meet only when I could slip away 
from him. Yes, I understand now. 
What you ask of me is a calculating 
love; one that is timid and secret, 
that takes precautions; a false, lying 
love, that would betray you to him 
and him to you, while I smile impar- 
tially on both. I know there are 
women capable of such baseness— 
women who hold their own self-re- 
spect cheap in comparison with the 
esteem of the world—women to 
whom the only sin is to be found 
out. 

‘Do you think I will live like 
them, eternally on guard, watching 
every word, every look, every ges- 
ture; pretending scarcely to know 
the man I love, never writing, never 
leaving letters about? I tell you I 
am not of that kind. I have given 
myself to you wholly and forever. 
It is not for an hour—it is for my 
entire life. JI have broken with my 
past; nothing is left. I consented to 
crime, but not to shame. I will not 
be shared and I will not lie. I ac- 
cept—I wish for—mocking words, 
contempt, anger. And I expect your 
courage to equal mine. You dare 
not be a coward if you love me.” 

The words had poured from her 
lips in a torrent; with a gesture of 
finality she seemed to throw off like 
filthy rags the empty honor of a 
good name, the false modesties of 
the world and society and all hypo- 
critical prejudices. 
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There was a moment’s silence. 
Then Monsieur d’Argeles showed 
himself the clever man of the world 
that he was. He had been careful 
not to interrupt her. Now he went 
to her and tenderly took her hand 
in his. 

“You know that I adore you,” he 
said, ‘that at a sign from you I 
would gladly die for you. Ah! and 
because of that very love I bear you, 
I wish to spare you every danger and 
mortification. For myself I would 
ask nothing better than to be always 
with you; that is my constant dream. 
No danger, no risk would make me 
falter were it a question only of my- 
self. But at the price even of untold 
suffering for myself I must guard 
your honor, your reputation. It ts 
for me to see that the finger of scorn 
is never pointed at you. The world 
is merciless; you do not know how 
cruelly it avenges itself on those who 
defy it.” 

And Monsieur d’Argeles went on 
with skilful insistence, painting to 
her so terrible a picture of the life of 
a social outcast that she bowed be- 
fore the fervent arguments, yielded 
to his tender caresses. 

For a time she was silent, her 
head bent in an attitude of resigna- 
tion. ‘Then she asked as a boon not 
to be forced to leave so soon. She 
could stay a little longer without 
danger, she said; she would write to 
her husband telling him that her 
mother was worse and that she 
would stay part of the night with 
her. If Monsieur d’Argeles would 
have his valet send the letter to her 
husband’s club by a messenger. ? 

“A splendid idea,” declared the 


lover. 


She sat down, wrote, sealed the 
letter and gave it herself to the ser- 
vant with swift directions. Then, 
smiling and casting all thoughts of 
bitterness and anger aside, she 
walked over to her lover, seated in 
his big armchair, and laid her hand 
caressingly on his shoulder while she 
whispered to him, softly kissing his 
hair. 

She was another woman now. 
The love that had intoxicated had 
given way to the love that amused 
her. No longer did she beg for as- 
surances of his love. Now she said 
coquettishly, ‘Am I not pretty?” 
She conceded even that she had been 
very extravagant in her ideas a few 
moments before. Fine sentiments 
were all very well in books; in real 
life they were impracticable. How 
fortunate it was that he was judi- 
cious and had prevented her from 
doing anything foolish! To leave 
her husband, publish her infidelity! 
How could she have thought of such 
an absurdity ? 

Henceforward she would do his 
will implicitly. How skilfully she 
would manage affairs! He would 
see with what ingenuity she would 
find occasion for their meetings. 

‘My husband shall suspect noth- 
ing, I shall be so clever. To disarm 
his suspicions I shall be more de- 
voted, more tenderly caressing than 
ever before. Oh, how I shall dupe 
him! And when I have played him 
some unusually good trick we shall 
enjoy laughing over it together. 
Won’t that be fine?” 

Monsieur d’Argeles contentedly 
expressed his approval. He was 
glad to see her won over to practical 
ideas. He was not the man to adapt 
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himself to a highly strung and pas- 
sionate woman. He disliked to have 
his serenity shadowed by violent out- 
bursts of emotion. In this new 
mood she exactly suited him. He 
even decided to prolong this in- 
trigue, since there would be no 
risk in it of compromising him. 
With these thoughts in his mind 
he kissed her ardently, almost sin- 
cerely. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of 


a footstep on the stairway ascending 
from the garden. 

“Who.is that?” he exclaimed. 

Then she arose with gleaming eyes 
and cried: “It is my husband. I 
have told him all. I sent him the 
key of the gate in the garden wall.” 
As the door gave way to furious 
blows she added, carried away by the 
ecstasy of her avenged love: ‘My 
husband, who will kill us both—me, 
the adulteress; you, the coward!” 
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I have the most peaceable disposition. My desires are a modest cot- 
tage with thatched roof—but a good bed, good fare, fresh milk and 
butter, flowers by my window, and a few fine trees before the door. And 
if the Lord wished to fill my cup of happiness, he would grant me the 
pleasure of seeing some six or seven of my enemies hanged on those trees. 
With a heart moved to pity, I would, before their death, forgive the in- 
jury they had done me during their lives. Yes, we ought to forgive our 
enemies,—but not until they are hanged. 


@ 


Depend upon it! there are always good reasons for the modesty of 
some people. The Lord has rendered it easy for his chosen to practice 
that sort of virtue. It is easy, for instance, to forgive your enemies, if 
you have not enough sense to be able to harm them. 


JAMES JOYCE 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


AMES AUGUSTINE JOYCE, 
whenever I met him in Paris, 
seemed to me a curious mixture of 
sinister genius and uncertain talent. 
Refined, reserved, not without a 
touch of humor, speaking with a 
slight Irish accent, he has a fasci- 
nation which is purely his own: at 
times, I must confess, diabolical. 
His Chamber Music, a book of 
verses, was published in 1907; and 
this is what I wrote on it: 
“Chamber Music, by James Joyce, 
an Irishman, who was in no Irish 
movement, literary or national, has 
not anything obviously Celtic in its 
manner. The book is tiny, there 
are 37 pages, with a poem on each 
page. And they are all so singularly 
good, so firm and delicate, and yet 
so full of music and suggestion, that 
I can hardly choose between them; 
they are almost all of an equal 
merit. Here is one of the finest: 


‘Gentle lady, do not sing 

Sad songs about the end of love; 
Let sadness aside and sing 

How love that passes is enough. 


‘Sing about the long dead sleep 
Of lovers that are dead, and 
how 
In the grave all love shall sleep; 
Love is aweary now.’ 
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“No one who has not tried can 
realize how difficult it is to do such 
tiny evanescent things as that; for 
it is to evoke, not only roses in mid- 
winter, but the very dew of the 
roses. Sometimes I am reminded 
of Elizabethan, but more often of 
Jacobean, lyrics; there is more than 
sweetness, there is now and then the 
sharp prose touch, as in Rochester, 
which gives a kind of malice to 
sentiment: 


‘In elegant and antique phrase, 
Dearest, my lips wax all too wise; 
Nor have I known a love whose 
praise 
Our piping poets solemnise. 
Neither is love where may not be 
Ever so little falsity.’ 


“There is a rare kind of poetry to 
be made out of the kind or unkind 
insinuation of lovers, who are not 
always in a state of rupture, even 
when the mood comes for singing, 
and it may, like this love-poet, be 
turned to a new harmony. 


‘And all for some strange name he 
read, 
In Purchas or in Holinshed.’ 


“There is no substance at all in 
these songs, which hardly hint at a 
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story; but they are like a whispering 
clavichord that someone plays in the 
evening, when it is getting dark. 
They are full of ghostly old tunes, 
that were never young, and will 
never be old, played on an old 
instrument. If poetry is to be a 
thing overheard, these songs, cer- 
tainly, will justify the definition. 
They are so slight, as a drawing of 
Whistler is slight, that their entire 
~beauty will not be discovered by 
those who go to poetry for anything 
but its perfume. But to those who 
care only for what is essentially 
poetry in a poem, they will seem to 
have so much the more value by all 
they omit. There is only just 
enough, but these instants are, in 
Browning’s phrase, ‘made eternity.’ 

“Perhaps the rare quality of these 
songs might captivate certain read- 
ers. Such a song as A Bright Cap 
and Streamers or So Silently She Is 
Coming ought to catch every fancy, 
and the graver poems ought to 
awaken every imagination. But if 
anything in art is small, and merely 
good, without anything but that fact 
to recommend it, it has usually to 
wait a long time for recognition. 
People are so afraid of following 
‘even an impulse, fearing that they 
may be mistaken. How unlikely it 
seems, does it not, that any new 
thing should come suddenly into the 
world and be beautiful.” 

The Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man was published in 1914; 
Dubliners in the same year; Exiles, 
a Prose Play in Three Acts, in 1918. 
He wrote Ulysses (a book of 732 
pages) in Trieste, Zurich, and Paris, 
between 1914 and 1921—an_ in- 
credible achievement when one con- 
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during its composition. The novel 
was printed at Dijon in 1922 by 
Maurice Duran Frére, and for the 
simple reason that the printers in 
Paris who began to set up the type 
refused to go on with it on account 
of what seemed to them masses of 
indecencies. Some of our modern 
craftsmen are aghast at passion, 
afraid of emotion, only anxious that 
the phrase and the sentiment should 
be right. Joyce is totally exempt 
from such fears as these: he is 
afraid of nothing; no more than his 
Stephen Dedalus, who said—and 
the words are the writer’s own words 
—“I will not serve that which I no 
longer believe, whether it call itself 
my home, my fatherland, or my 
church: and I will try to express 
myself in my art as freely as I can 
and as wholly as I can, using for 
my defence the only arms I allow 
myself to use, silence, exile and cun- 
ning.” The man and his most crea- 
tive work are an unholy mixture of 
these three singular qualities. With- 
out cunning he could never have 
written Ulysses. Without exile he 
might never have created what he 
has created — nor in fact could 
Byron or Shelley or Landor. Byron 
was an exile from his country, 
equally condemned and admired, 
credited with abnormal genius and 
abnormal wickedness, confessing 
himself defiantly to the world, living 
with ostentatious wildness at Venice. 


“We live and die, 
And which is best, you know no 
more than I.” 


All the wisdom (experience, love 
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of nature, passion, tenderness, pride, 
the thirst for knowledge) comes to 
that in the end, not even a negation. 
He also suffered, as Pater and Joyce 
and myself have suffered, from that 
too vivid sense of humanity which 
is like a disease, that obsession to 
which every face is a challenge and 
every look an acceptance or a rebuff. 
How is content in life possible to 
those condemned to go about like 
magnets, attracting or repelling 
every animate thing, and tormented 
by the restlessness which their own 
presence communicates to the air 
around them? This magnetic nature 
is not given to man for his happi- 
ness. It leaves him at the crowd’s 
mercy, as he ceaselessly feels the 
shock of every disturbance which he 
causes them. Driving him into sol- 
itude for an escape, it will not let 
him even escape the thought of 
what in himself is so much of an 
epitome of humanity, for “‘quiet to 
quick to quick bosoms is a Hell.” 
Joyce’s vocabulary is unusually 
large and it is used too recklessly, 
but in a surprisingly novel, personal 
manner; and as for the craftsman, 
he has never curbed himself to a re- 
straint in the debauch of words, still 
suficiently coloured and sounding 
for an equally personal and novel 
effect; and with this a daring 
straight-forwardness and pungency 
of epithet, which refreshes one’s 
thirst. Take for instance 4 Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
“In hell one torment instead of 
counteracting another lends it still 
greater force; and, moreover, as the 
internal faculties are more perfect 
than the external senses, so are they 
more capable of suffering. Just as 


every sense is afflicted with a fitting 
torment so is every spiritual faculty; 
the fancy with horrible images, 
the sensitive faculty with alternate 
longing and rage, the mind and un- 
derstanding with an interior dark- 
ness more terrible even than the ex- 
terior darkness which reigns in that 
dreadful prison. The malice, im- 
potent though it be, which possesses 
these ‘demon souls is an evil of 
boundless extension, of limitless 
duration, a frightful state of wick- 
edness which we can scarcely realize 
unless we bear in mind the enormity 
of sin and the hatred God bears it.” 
This prose is medieval. Compare 
it with my translations from the 
Spanish of San Juan de la Cruz. 
‘And so in this soul, in which now 
no appetite abides, nor other imagin- 
ings, nor forms of other created 
things; most secretly it abides in so 
much the mere inner interior and 
more straitly embraced, and is itself 
the more pure and single of all 
things but God.” This rapture of 
mystery becomes poetry because it 
is part of a nature to which, if God 
is a deep but dazzling darkness, He 
is also the supreme love, to be ap- 
prehended humanly by this quality, 
for which, and in which, He put on 
Humanity. 

Valery Luband rightly says that 
anyone who reads Ulysses will be 
thrown into dismay. “For he is 
plunged into the middle of a con- 
versation which will seem to him 
incoherent between people whom he 
cannot distinguish, in a place which 
is neither named nor described: and 
from this conversation he is to learn 
little by little where he is and where 
the interlocutors are.” The scene 
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is Dublin and Stephen Dedalus has 
returned from Paris to live among 
the intellectuals of the Irish capital: 
the book chronicles an entire day: it 
begins at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and ends towards three the next 
morning. The writer of this book 
deals with the sexual instinct and its 
infinite manifestations and perver- 
sions, with the animal’s natural func- 
tions, with the obscenity of sex it- 
self at its utmost depth of turpitude. 
“He does not hesitate to touch this 
subject any more than the great 
English in the same way that they 
handled it in Latin, without respect 
for the conventions and scruples of 
the laity.” 

Meredith’s Modern Love (1862), 
which remains his masterpiece in 
poetry, which has at times an acute- 
ness of agony, of sensation carried 
to the point of agony at which 
Othello sweats words, was attacked 
by The Spectator. ‘Meddling 
causelessly, and somewhat prurient- 
ly, with a deep and painful subject 
on which he has no convictions to 
express, he sometimes treats serious 
themes with a flippant levity that is 
exceedingly unpleasant.” This kind 
of attack made Meredith “wince and 
flush.” One reviewer of my “Lon- 
don Nights” said: ‘He is a syren- 
voiced singer of shameless things; 
it is the prostitution of poetry.” 
Another said: ‘‘Even if they are 
phantoms of the author’s creation, 
they are fleshly, and all the more 
suggestive because artistically de- 
scribed. But suppose the author to 
be the seer in the stalls and the actor 
on the stage at the same time; 
what then? Why, then he must be 
a kind of mixed devil—divine and 


diabolical. The proof? It will be 
found in Liber Amoris, a poem 
which is snakishly fascinating.’ And 
it is I Who cull a few specimens of 
the attacks on Ulysses. 

“I say deliberately that it is the 
most infamously obscene book in 
ancient or modern literature. All 
the secret sewers of vice are canal- 
ized in its flood of unimaginable 
thoughts, images and pornographic 
words. The maddest, muddiest, 
most loathsome book issued in our 
own time or any time—inartistic, in- 
coherent—a book that one would 
have thought could only emanate 
from a criminal lunatic asylum. In 
this work the spiritually offensive 
and the physically unclean are 
united.” 

I must say that such statements 
as these amaze me and dishearten 
me by the baseness of their abuse. 
Havelock Ellis wrote: ‘“There need 
be no objection to obscenity as ob- 
scenity. It has its proper place in 
art as in life. The greatest writers 
have used it. Aristophanes, Dante, 
Chaucer, Rabelais, Sterne, even 
Shapespeare and even Goethe have 
sometimes been obscene. So also 
have the greatest painters, even 
Rembrandt, and the greatest sculp- 
tors down to Rodin. Nor must we, 
as some would have us, regard the 
obscenity of these great spirits as a 
stain to be pardoned and effaced; it 
is in the structure of their minds and 
their work, and that is why we must 
always resist any would-be ‘expur- 
gations. To deny the obscene is 
not merely to fetter the freedom of 
art and to reject the richness of 
nature, it is to pervert our vision of 
the world and to poison the springs 
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of life. I am indifferent to the 
obscenity of Aretino because I fail 
to see in it any insight into life or 
any unfamiliar beauty. It impresses 
me no more than the achievement 
of small boys who chalk up solemn 
naked words in capital letters on 
street walls and run away; and it 
seems to me a manifestation of like 
nature.” 

Joyce’s prose is in a sense fascinat- 
ing; there is no doubt that he has 
been and that he will be considered 
the most complex literary problem 
of this generation; and, apart from 
his intricate and elaborate subtleties, 
it seems to me that he has made 
such gigantic steps that the only 
possible comparison which has been 
hazarded is with Flaubert’s Bou- 
vard et Pécuchet, itself a satire of 
so tremendous a nature, and yet 
withal unfinished satire that, when 
I look backward, I turn to the 
greatest satire ever written, the Gar- 
gantua of Rabelais. 

How few writers have aspired, 
as Mallarmé did, after an impossible 
liberation of the soul of literature 
from what is fretting and constrain- 
ing in “the body of that death,” 
which is the mere literature of 
words. To search after the vir- 
ginity of language is just as vain as 
if half one’s life were spent in fol- 
lowing after one’s escaping chimera. 
I can imagine Proust, whose ob- 
scurity can become dense, reading 
with a mixture of surprise and de- 
light this curious sentence of Mal- 
larmé: “Abolished the pretension, 
esthetically an error, despite its 
dominion over almost all the mas- 
terpieces, to enclose within the sub- 
tle paper other than, for example, 
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the horror of the forest, or the silent 
thunder afloat in the leaves; not the 
intrinsic dense wood of the trees.” 
This is one of the most amazing of 
his theories: ‘“‘I say: a flower! and 
out of the oblivion to which my voice 
consigns every contour, so far as 
anything save the known calyx, musi- 
cally writes, idea and exquisite, the 
one flower absent from all bou- 
quets.”” Always, literature, in every 
generation, might at any moment en- 
dure a fundamental and exquisite 
crisis; such, for example, as when 
Hamlet — Shakespeare’s — escapes 
from the antagonism of the dreams 
which in such souls as his are united 
with fatalities, “dans sa traditionnel 
presque nudité sombre un peu a la 
Goya.” Another crisis might occur 
when Degas stood in the wings 
watching the ballet-dancers at the 
Eden. “Comme l’éclair qui enve- 
loppe une danseuse, fondant une 
crudité électrique a des blancheurs 
extra-charnelles de fards, et en fait 
bien l’étre prestigieux reculé au dela 
de toute vie possible.” 

The forces which mould _ the 
thoughts of men change, or men’s 
resistance to them slackens; with the 
changes of men’s thought comes a 
change of literature, alike in its in- 
most essence and in its outward 
form: after the world has starved its 
soul long enough in the contempla- 
tion and the re-arrangement of ma- 
terial things, comes the turn of the 
soul. To Baudelaire the soul was 
always an uneasy guest at life’s 
feast; to Flaubert the soul was of 
use mainly as the agent of fine liter- 
ature; to Leconte de Lisle it was 
Nirvana. The whole soul of Huys- 
mans characterizes itself in the turn 
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of a single phrase: that “‘art is the 
only clean thing on earth except holi- 
ness.’ Poetry can no longer repre- 
sent more than the soul of things; 
it had taken refuge from the ter- 
rible improvements of civilization in 
a divine seclusion, where it sings, dis- 
regarding the many voices of the 
street. Then comes prose, and it is 
by the infinity of its detail that the 
novel, as Balzac conceived it, has be- 
~come the modern epic. And yet, 
centuries before Balzac was born, no 
sooner had human life become, by its 
developments, infinitely interesting, 
intensely amusing, than the novel 
came into existence. These novels 
began by giving prominence to one 
individual, whether he were Eumol- 
pus, Pantagruel, Don Quixote, Gil 
Blas or Tom Jones. Since then, in 
the more modern novels, the indi- 
viduals, with certain exceptions, begin 
to decrease; the most wonderful ex- 
ception is Le Pere Goriot—Goriot is 
a seer at heart, he grows downward 
into the earth and takes root there; 
he knows well enough the value of 
every banknote that his ungrateful 
daughters rob him of. In those of 
Huysman’s novels, where Durtal 
has much of himself, Durtal is often 
forgotten. Still, in En Route, which 
is a confession, a self-auscultation of 
the soul, purged finely, by some di- 
vine revelation, of the distraction of 
the soul, liberated through some 
force of vision, from the burden of 
a too realistic conversation, and 
from certain conventions, in which 
the very aim had been to convey the 
absolute failure of breathing life, 
internalised to an entire liberty, in 
which, simply because it is so utterly 
free, Art is able to accept, without 
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limiting itself, the expressive medi- 
um of a convention. We have the 
new form of a novel, which as I 
said, may be at once the soul and a 
pattern, a decoration and a confes- 
sion. 

Worshipping colour, sound, per- 
fume, for their own sakes, and not 
for their ministrations to a more 
divine beauty, Joyce stupefies him- 
self on the threshold of ecstasy. And 
Joyce, we can scarcely doubt, has 
passed through the particular kind 
of haschisch dream which this expe- 
rience really is. He has realised 
that the great choice, the choice be- 
tween the world and something 
which is not visible in the world, but 
out of which the visible world has 
been made, does not lie in the mere 
contrast of the subtler and grosser 
senses. He has come to realise what 
the choice really is, and he has 
chosen. In his escape from the 
world, one man chooses religion, and 
seems to find himself; another, 
choosing love, may seem also to find 
himself; and may not another, com- 
ing to art as to a religion and as to 
a woman, seem to find himself not 
less effectually? The one certainty 
is, that society is the enemy of man, 
and that formal art is the enemy of 
the artist. We shall not find our- 
selves in drawing-rooms or in mu- 
seums. A man who goes through a 
day without some fine emotion has 
wasted his day, whatever he has 
gained in it. And it is so easy to go 
through day after day, busily and 
agreeably, without ever really living 
for a single instant. Art begins 
when a man wishes to immortalise 
the most vivid moment he has ever 
lived. Life has already, to one not 
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an artist, become art in that moment. 
And the making of one’s life into 
art is after all the first duty and priv- 
ilege of every man. It is to escape 
from material reality into whatever 
form of ecstasy is our own form of 
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spiritual existence. There is the 
choice; and our happiness, our “‘suc- 
cess in life,” will depend on our 
choosing rightly, each for himself, 
among the forms in which that 
choice will come to us, 


THE LEGacy HUNTER 


(Translated from Martial) 


By WAVERLEY LEWIS ROOT 


With Maronilla, Gemullus 
Would be quite pleased to marry. 


Is she so beautiful, that he 
Is anxious not to tarry? 


Oh, no; no woman in all Rome 
Is quite so plain as she is! 


Then why the fuss? 


| She has a cough: 
phe'll be dead before he is! 


ULYSSES 


By JAMES JOYCE 


PART ONE 


TATELY, plump Buck Mulli- 
gan came from the stairhead, 
bearing a bowl of lather on which a 
mirror and a razor lay crossed. A 
yellow dressinggown, ungirdled, was 
sustained gently behind him by the 
mild morning air. He held the bowl 
aloft and intoned: 

—Introibo ad altare Dei. 

Halted, he peered down the dark 
winding stairs and called up coarse- 
ly: 

—Come up, Kinch. Come up, you 
fearful jesuit. 

Solemnly he came forward and 
mounted the round gunrest. He 
faced about and blessed gravely 
thrice the tower, the surrounding 
country and the awaking mountains. 
‘Then, catching sight of Stephen De- 
dalus, he bent towards him and 
made rapid crosses in the air, gur- 
gling in his throat and shaking his 
head. Stephen Dedalus, displeased 
and sleepy, leaned his arms on the 
top of the staircase and looked cold- 
ly at the shaking gurgling face that 
blessed him, equine in its length, and 
at the light untonsured hair, grained 
and hued like pale oak. 

Buck Mulligan peeped an instant 
under the mirror and then covered 
the bow] smartly. 
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—Back to barracks, he said 
sternly. 

He added in a preacher’s tone: 

—For this, O dearly beloved, is 
the genuine Christine: body and soul 
and blood and ouns. Slow music, 
please. Shut your eyes, gents. One 
moment. A little trouble about those 
white corpuscles. Silence, all. 

He peered sideways up and gave 
a long low whistle of call, then 
paused a while in rapt attention, his 
even white teeth glistening here and 
there with gold points. Chrysosto- 
mos. ‘Iwo strong shrill whistles an- 
swered through the calm. 

—Thanks, old chap, he cried 
briskly. That will do nicely. Switch 
off the current, will you? 

He skipped off the gunrest and 
looked gravely at his watcher, gath- 
ering about his legs the loose folds of 
his gown. The plump shadowed face 
and sullen oval jowl recalled a pre- 
late, patron of arts in the middle 
ages. A pleasant smile broke quietly 
over his lips. 

—The mockery of it, he said gai- 
ly. Your absurd name, an ancient 
Greek. 

He pointed his finger in friendly 
jest and went over to the parapet, 
laughing to himself. Stephen De- 
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dalus stepped up, followed him 
wearily halfway and sat down on the 
edge of the gunrest, watching him 
still as he propped his mirror on the 
parapet, dipped the brush in the 
bowl and lathered cheeks and neck. 

Buck Mulligan’s gay voice went 
on. 

—My name is absurd too: Mal- 
achi Mulligan, two dactyls. But it 
has a Hellenic ring, hasn’t it? Trip- 
ping and sunny like the buck himself. 
We must go to Athens. Will vou 
come if I can get the aunt to fork 
out twenty quid? 

He laid the brush aside and, laugh- 
ing with delight, cried: 

—Will he come? 
jesuit. 

Ceasing, he began to shave with 
care. 

—Tell me, Mulligan, Stephen 
said quietly. 

—Yes, my love? 

—How long is Haines going to 
stay in this tower? 

Buck Mulligan showed a shaven 
cheek over his right shoulder. 

—God, isn’t he dreadful? he said 
frankly. A ponderous Saxon. He 
thinks you’re not a gentleman. God, 
these bloody English. Bursting with 
money and indigestion. Because he 
comes from Oxford. You know, 
Dedalus, you have the real Oxford 
manner. He can’t make you out. O, 
my name for you is the best: Kinch, 
the knifeblade. 

He shaved warily over his chin. 

—He was raving all night about 
a black panther, Stephen said. 
Where is his guncase? 

—A woful lunatic, Mulligan said. 
Were you in a funk? 

—I was, Stephen said with energy 
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and growing fear. Out here in the 
dark with a man I don’t know raving 
and moaning to himself about shoot- 
ing a black panther. You saved men 
from drowning. I’m not a hero, 
however. If he stays on here I am 
off. 

Buck Mulligan frowned at the 
lather on his razor blade. He hop- 
ped down from his perch and began 
to search his trouser pockets hastily. 

—Scutter, he cried thickly. 

He came over the gunrest and, 
thrusting a hand into Stephen’s up- 
per pocket, said: 

—Lend us a loan of your noserag 
to wipe my razor. 

Stephen suffered him to pull out 
and hold up on show by its corner a 
dirty crumpled handkerchief. Buck 
Mulligan wiped the razorblade neat- 
ly. Then, gazing over the handker- 
chief, he said: 

—The bard’s noserag. A new art 
color for our Irish poets: snotgreen. 
You can almost taste it, can’t you? 

He mounted to the parapet again 
and gazed out over Dublin bay, his 
fair oakpale hair stirring slightly. 

—God, he said quietly. Isn’t the 
sea what Algy calls it: a grey sweet 
mother? The snotgreen sea. The 
scrotumtightening sea. Epi oinopa 
ponton. Ah, Dedalus, the Greeks. I 
must teach you. You must read 
them in the original. Thalattal 
Thalatta! She is our grey sweet 
mother. Come and look. 

Stephen stood up and went over 
to the parapet. Leaning on it he 
looked down on the water and on 
the mailboat clearing the harbor 
mouth of Kingstown. 

—Our mighty mother, Buck Mul- 
ligan said. 
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He turned abruptly his great 
searching eyes from the sea to 
Stephen’s face. 

—The aunt thinks you killed your 
mother, he said. That’s why she 
won't let me have anything to do 
with you. 

—Someone killed her, Stephen 
said gloomily. 

—You could have knelt down, 
damn it, Kinch, when your dying 
~ mother asked you, Buck Mulligan 
said. I’m hyperborean as much as 
you. But to think of your mother 
begging you with her last breath to 
kneel down and pray for her. And 
you refused. There is something 
sinister in you... 

He broke off and lathered again 
lightly his farther cheek. A toler- 
ant smile curled his lips. 

—But a lovely mummer, he mur- 
mured to himself. Kinch, the loveli- 
est mummer of them all. 

He shaved evenly and with care, 
in silence, seriously. 

Stephen, an elbow rested on the 
jagged granite, leaned his palm 
against his brow and gazed at the 
fraying edge of his shiny black coat- 
sleeve. Pain, that was not yet the 
pain of love, fretted his heart. Si- 
lently, in a dream she had come to 
him after her death, her wasted body 
within its loose brown graveclothes 
giving off an odor of wax and rose- 
wood, her breath, that had bent upon 
him, mute, reproachful, a faint odor 
of wetted ashes. Across the thread- 
bare cuffedge he saw the sea hailed 
as a great sweet mother by the well- 
fed voice beside him. The ring of 
bay and skyline held a dull green 
mass of liquid. A bowl of white 
china had stood beside her deathbed 


holding the green sluggish bile which 
she had torn up from her rotting 
liver by fits of loud groaning vomit- 
ing. 

Buck Mulligan wiped again his 
razorblade. 

—Ah, poor dogsbody, he said in 
a kind voice. I must give you a shirt 
and a few noserags. How are the 
secondhand breeks? 

—They fit well enough, Stephen 
answered. 

Buck Mulligan attacked the hol- 
low beneath his underlip. 

—The mockery of it, he said con- 
tentedly, secondleg they should be. 
God knows what poxy bowsy left 
them off. I have a lovely pair with 
a hair stripe, grey. You'll look spif- 
fingin them. I’m not joking, Kinch. 
You look damn well when you're 
dressed. 

—Thanks, Stephen said. 
wear them if they are grey. 

—He can’t wear them, Buck Mul- 
ligan told his face in the mirror. 
Etiquette is etiquette. He kills his 
mother but he can’t wear grey 
trousers. 

He folded his razor neatly and 
with stroking palps of fingers felt 
the smooth skin. 

Stephen turned his gaze from the 
sea and to the plump face with its 
smokeblue mobile eyes. 

—That fellow I was with in the 
Ship last night, said Buck Mulligan, 
says you have g. p. i. He’s up in 
Dottyville with Conolly Norman. 
General paralysis of the insane. 

He swept the mirror a half circle 
in the air to flash the tidings abroad 
in sunlight now radiant on the sea. 
His curling shaven lips laughed and. 
the edges of his white glittering 
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teeth. Laughter seized all his strong 
wellknit trunk. 

—Look at yourself, he said, you 
dreadful bard. 

Stephen bent forward and peered 
at the mirror held out to him, cleft 
by a crooked crack, hair on end. As 
he and others see me. Who chose 
this face for me? This dogsbody to 
rid of vermin. It asks me too. 

—I pinched it out of the skivvy’s 
room, Buck Mulligan said. It does 
her all right. The aunt always keeps 
plainlooking servants for Malachi. 
Lead him not into temptation. And 
her name is Ursula. 

Laughing again, he brought the 
mirror away from Stephen’s peering 
eyes. 

—The rage of Caliban at not see- 
ing his face in a mirror, he said. If 
Wilde were only alive to see you. 

Drawing back and pointing, Ste- 
phen said with bitterness: 

—It is a symbol of Irish art. The 
cracked lookingglass of a servant. 

Buck Mulligan suddenly linked 
his arm in Stephen’s and walked with 
him round the tower, his razor and 
mirror clacking in the pocket where 
he had thrust them. 

—lIt’s not fair to tease you like 
that, Kinch, is it? he said kindly. 
God knows you have more spirit 
than any of them. 

Parried again. He fears the lan- 
cet of my art as I fear that of his. 
The cold steel pen. 

—Cracked lookinglass of a serv- 
ant. Tell that to the oxy chap 
downstairs and touch him for a 
guinea. Hbe’s stinking with money 
and thinks you’re not a gentleman. 
His old fellow made his tin by selling 
jalap to Zulus or some bloody swin- 
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dle or other. God, Kinch, if you and 
I could only work together we might 
do something for the island. Hel- 
lenise it. 

Cranly’s arm. His arm. 

—And to think of your having 
to beg from these swine. I’m the 
only one that knows what you are. 
Why don’t you trust me more? 
What have you up your nose against 
me? Is it Haines? If he makes 
any noise here I’ll bring down Sey- 
mour and we'll give him a ragging 
worse than they gave Clive Kemp- 
thorpe. 

Young shouts of moneyed voices 
in Clive Kempthorpe’s rooms. Pale- 
faces: they hold their ribs with 
laughter, one clasping another, O, I 
shall expire! Break the news to her 
gently, Aubrey! I shall die! With 
slit ribbons of his shirt whipping the 
air he hops and hobbles round the 
table, with trousers down at heels, 
chased by Ades of Magdalen with 
the tailor’s shears. A scared calf’s 
face gilded with marmalade. Don’t 
you play the giddy ox with me! 

Shouts from the open window 
startling evening in the quadrangle. 
A deaf gardener, aproned, masked 
with Matthew Arnold’s face, pushes 
his mower on the sombre lawn 
watching narrowly the dancing motes 
of grasshalms. 

To ourselves. 
ism omphalos. 

eal him stay, Stephen. said. 
There’s nothing wrong with him ex- 
cept at night. 

—Then what is it? Buck Mulli- 
gan asked impatiently. Cough it up. 
I’m quite frank with you. flee have 
you against me now? 


new pagan- 
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They halted, looking towards the 
blunt cape of Bray Head that lay on 
the water like the snout of a sleeping 
whale. Stephen freed his arm quietly. 

—Do you wish me to tell you? he 
asked. 

—Yes, what is it? 
gan answered. 
anything. 

He looked in Stephen’s face as he 
spoke. A light wind passed his 
~brow, fanning softly his fair un- 
combed hair and stirring silver points 
of anxiety in his eyes. 

Stephen, depressed by his own 
voice, said: 

—Do you remember the first day 
I went to your house after my moth- 
er’s death? 

Buck Mulligan frowned quickly 
and said: 

—What? Where? I can’t re- 
anything. I remember only ideas 
and sensations. Why? What hap- 
pened in the name of God? 

—You were making tea, Stephen 
said, and I went across the landing 
to get more hot water. Your mother 
and some visitor came out of the 
drawing room. She asked you who 
was in your room. 

—Yes? Buck Mulligan 
What did I say? I forget. 

—You said, Stephen answered, 
O, it’s only Dedalus whose mother 
is beastly dead. 

A flush which made him seem 
younger and more engaging rose to 
Buck Mulligan’s cheek. 

—Did I say that? he asked. Well? 
What harm is that? 

He shook his constraint from 
him nervously. 

—And what is death, he asked, 
your mother’s or yours or my own? 


Buck Mulli- 


I don’t remember 


said. 


You saw only your mother die. I see 
them pop off every day in the Mater 
and Richmond and cut up into tripes 
in the dissecting room. It’s a beastly 
thing and nothing else. It simply 
doesn’t matter. You wouldn’t kneel 
down to pray for your mother on her 
deathbed when she asked you. Why? 
Because you have the cursed jesuit 
strain in you, only it’s injected the 
wrong way. To me it’s all a mock- 
ery and beastly. Her cerebral lobes 
are not functioning. She calls the 
doctor Sir Peter Teazle and picks 
buttercups off the quilt. Humor her 
till it’s over. You crossed her last 
wish in death and yet you sulk with 
me because I don’t whinge like some 
hired mute from Lalouette’s. Ab- 
surd! I suppose I did say it. I didn’t 
mean to offend the memory of your 
mother. 

He had spoken himself into bold- 
ness. Stephen, shielding the gaping 
wounds which the words had left in 
his heart, said very coldly: 

—TI am not thinking of the offence 
to my mother. 

—Of what, then? Buck Mulli- 
gan asked. 

—Of the offence to me, Stephen 
answered. 

Buck Mulligan swung round on his 
heel. 

—O, an impossible person! he ex- 
claimed. 

He walked off quickly round the 
parapet. Stephen stood at his post, 
gazing over the calm sea toward the 
headland. Sea and headland now 
grew dim. Pulses were beating in 
his eyes, veiling their sight, and he 
felt the fever of his cheeks. 

A voice within the tower called 
loudly; 
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—Are you up there, Mulligan? 

—I’m coming, Buck Mulligan an- 
swered., 

He turned toward Stephen and 
said: 

—Look at the sea. What does it 
care about offences? Chuck Loyola, 
Kinch, and come on down. The 
Sassenach wants his morning rashers. 

His head halted again for a mo- 
ment at the top of the staircase, level 
with the roof: 

—Don’t mope over it all day, he 
said. I’m inconsequent. Give up 
the moody brooding. 

His head vanished but the drone 
of his descending voice boomed out 
of the stairhead: 


And no more turn aside and brood 
Upon love’s bitter mystery 
For Fergus rules the brazen cars. 


Woodshadows floated silently by 
through the morning peace from the 
stairhead seaward where he gazed. 
Inshore and farther out the mirror 
of water whitened, spurned by light- 
shod hurrying feet. White breast 
of the dim sea. The twining stresses, 
two by two. A hand plucking the 
harpstring merging their twining 
chords. Wavewhite wedded words 
shimmering on the dim tide. 

A cloud began to cover the sun 
slowly, shadowing the bay in deeper 
green. It lay behind him, a bowl of 
bitter waters. Fergus’ song: I sang 
it alone in the house, holding down 
the long, dark chords. Her door was 
open: she wanted to hear my music. 
Silent with awe and pity I went to 
her bedside. She was crying in her 
wretched bed. For those words, 
Stephen: love’s bitter mystery. 


Where now? 

Her secrets: old feather fans, tas- 
seled dancecards, powdered with 
musk, a gaud of amber beads in her 
locked drawer. A birdcage hung in 
the sunny window of her house when 
she was a girl. She heard old Royce 
sing in the pantomime of Turko the 
terrible and laughed with others 
when he sang: 


I am the boy 
That can enjoy 
Invisibility. 


Phantasmal mirth, folded away: 
muskperfumed. 


And no more turn aside and brood. 


Folded away in the memory. of 
nature with her toys. Memories be- 
set his brooding brain. Her glass of 
water from the kitchen tap when she 
had approached the sacrament. A 
cored apple, filled with brown sugar, 
roasting for her at the hob on a dark 
autumn evening. Her shapely fin- 
gernails reddened by the blood of 
squashed lice from the children’s 
shirts. 

In a dream, silently, she had come 
to him, her wasted body within its 
loose graveclothes giving off an odor 
of wax and rosewood, her breath 
bent over him with mute secret 
words, a faint odor of wetted ashes. 

Her glazing eyes, staring out of 
death, to shake and bend my soul. 
On me alone. The ghostcandle to 
light her agony. Ghostly light on 
the tortured face. Her hoarse loud 
breath rattling in horror, while al! 
prayed on their knees. Her eyes on 
me to strike me down. Liliata ruti- 
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lantium te confessorum turma cir- 


cumdet: jubilantium te virginum 
chorus excipiat. 

Ghoul! Chewer of corpses! 

No, mother. Let me be and let 
me live. 

Kinch ahoy! 


Buck Mulligan’s voice sang from 
within the tower. It came nearer up 
the staircase, calling again. Stephen, 
still trembling at his soul’s cry, 
“warm running sunlight and in the 
air behind him friendly words. 

—Dedalus, come down, like a 
good mosey. Breakfast is ready. 
Haines is apologising for waking us 
last night. It’s all right. 

—I’m coming, Stephen said, turn- 
ing. 

—Do, for Jesus’ sake, Buck Mul- 
ligan said. For my sake and for all 
our sakes. 

His head disappeared and reap- 
peared. 

—I told him your symbol of Irish 
art. He says it’s very clever. Touch 
him for a quid, will you? A guinea, 
I mean. 

—I get paid this morning, Stephen 
said. 

—The school kip? Buck Mulli- 
gan said. How much? Four quid? 
Lend us one. 

If you want it, Stephen said. 

—Four shining sovereigns, Buck 
Mulligan cried with delight. We'll 
have a glorious drunk to astonish the 
druidy druids. Four omnipotent 
sovereigns. 

He flung up his hands and tramp- 
ed down the stone stairs, singing out 
of tune with a Cockney accent: 


O, won’t we have a merry time, 
Drinking whiskey, beer and wine, 


On coronation 

Coronation day? 

O, won’t we have a merry time 
On coronation day? 


Warm sunshine merrying over the 
sea. The nickel shavingbowl shone, 
forgotten on the parapet. Why 
should I bring it down? Or leave it 
there all day, forgotten friendship? 

He went over to it, held it in his 
hands a while, feeling its coolness, 
smelling the clammy slaver of the 
lather in which the brush was stuck. 
So I carried the boat of incense then 
at Clongowes. I am another now 
and yet the same. A servant too. A 
server of a servant. 

In the gloomy domed livingroom 
of the tower Buck Mulligan’s gown- 
ed form moved briskly about the 
hearth to and fro, hiding and reveal- 
ing its yellow glow. Two shafts of 
soft daylight fell across the flagged 
floor from the high barbacans: and 
at the meeting of their rays a cloud 
of coalsmoke and fumes of fried 
grease floated, turning. 

—We'll be choked, Buck Mulli- 
gan said. WHaines, open that door, 
will you? 

Stephen laid the shavingbowl on 
the locker. A tall figure rose from 
the hammock where it had been sit- 
ting, went to the doorway and pulled 
open the inner doors. 

—Have you the key? a voice 
asked. 

—Dedalus has it, Buck Mulligan 
said. Janey Mack, I’m choked. 

He howled without looking up 
from the fire: 

—Kinch! | 

—It’s in the lock, Stephen said, 
coming forward. 
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The key scraped round harshly 
twice and, when the heavy door had 
been set ajar, welcome light and 
bright air entered. Haines stood at 
the doorway, looking out. Stephen 
haled his upended valise to the table 
and sat down to wait. Buck Mulli- 
gan tossed the fry on to the dish be- 
side him. Then he carried the dish 
and a large teapot over to the table, 
set them down heavily and sighed 
with relief. 

—I’m melting, he said, as the 
candle remarked when... But hush. 
Not a word more on that subject. 
Kinch, wake up. Bread, butter, 
honey. Haines, come in. The grub 
is ready. Bless us, O Lord, and 


these thy gifts. Where’s the sugar?. 


O, jay, there’s no milk. 

Stephen fetched the loaf and the 
pot of honey and the buttercooler 
from the locker. Buck Mulligan sat 
down in a sudden pet. 

—What sort of a kip is this? he 
said. I told her to come after eight. 

—We can drink it black, Stephen 
said. There’s a lemon in the locker. 

—O, damn you and your Paris 
fads, Buck Mulligan said. I want 
Sandycove milk. 

Haines came in from the door- 
way and said quietly: 

—That woman is coming up with 
the milk. 

—The blessings of God on you, 
Buck Mulligan cried, jumping up 
from his chair. Sit down. Pour 
out the tea there. The sugar is in 
the bag. Here, I can’t go fumbling 
at the damned eggs. He hacked 
through the fry on the dish and slap- 
ped it out on three plates, saying: 

—In nomine Patris et Filii et Spi- 
ritus Sancti. 
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Haines sat down to pour out the 
tea. 

—I’m giving you two lumps each, 
he said. But, I say, Mulligan, you 
do make strong tea, don’t you? 

Buck Mulligan, hewing thick slices 
from the loaf said in an old woman’s 
wheedling voice: 

—When I makes tea I makes tea, 
as old mother Grogan said. And 
when I makes water I makes wa- 
ter. 

—By Jove, it is tea, Haines said. 

Buck Mulligan went on hewing 
and wheedling: 

—So I do, Mrs. Cahill, says she. 
Begob, ma’am, says Mrs. Cahill, 
God send you don’t make, them in 
the one pot. 

He lunged towards his messmates 
in turn, a thick slice of bread im- 
paled on his knife. 

—That’s folk, he said very earn- 
estly, for your book, Haines. Five 
lines of text and ten pages of notes 
about the folk and the fishgods of 
Dundrum. Printed by the weird 
sisters in the year of the big wind. 

He turned to Stephen and asked 
in a fine puzzled voice, lifting his 
brows: 

—Can you recall, brother, is 
mother Grogan’s tea and water pot 
spoken of in the Mabinogion or is it 
in the Upanishads? 

—I doubt it, said Stephen grave- 
ly. 

—Do you now? Buck Mulligan 
said in the same tone. Your reasons, 
pray? 

—I fancy, Stephen said as he ate, 
it did not exist in or out of the Ma- 
binogion. Mother Grogan was, one 
imagines, a kinswoman of Mary 
Ann. 
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Buck Mulligan’s face smiled with 
delight. 

—Charming, he said in a finical 
sweet voice, showing his white teeth 
and blinking his eyes pleasantly. Do 
you think she was? Quite charming. 

Then, suddenly overclouding all 
his features, he growled in a hoars- 
ened rasping voice as he hewed again 
vigorously at the loaf: 


—For old Mary Ann 
She doesn’t care a damn. 
But, hising up her petticoats . 


He crammed his mouth with fry 
and munched and droned. 

The doorway was darkened by an 
entering form. 

—The milk, sir. 

—Come in, ma’am, Mulligan said, 
Kinch, get the jug. 

An old woman came forward and 
stood by Stephen’s elbow. 

—That’s a lovely morning, sir, 
she said. Glory be to God. 

—To whom? Mulligan. said, 
glancing at her. Ah, to be sure. 

Stephen reached back and took the 
milkjug from the locker. 

—The islanders, Mulligan said to 
Haines casually, speak frequently of 
the collector of prepuces. 

—How much, sir? asked the old 
woman. 

—A quart, Stephen said. 

He watched her pour into the 
measure and thence into the jug rich 
white milk, not hers. Old shrunken 
paps. She poured again a measure- 
ful and a tilly. Old and secret she 
had entered from a morning world, 
maybe a messenger. She praised the 
goodness of the milk, pouring it out. 
Crouching by a patient cow at day- 
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break in the lush field, a witch on her 
toadstool, her wrinkled fingers quick 
at the squirting dugs. They lowed 
about her whom they knew, dewsilky 
cattle. Silk of the kine and poor old 
woman, names given her in old 
times. A wandering crone, lowly 
form of an immortal serving her 
conqueror and her gay betrayer, 
their common cuckquean, a messen- 
ger from the secret morning. To 
serve or to upbraid, whether he 
could not tell: but scorned to beg her 
favor. 

—lIt is indeed, ma’am, Buck Mul- 
ligan said, pouring milk into their 
cups. 

—Taste it, sir, she said. 

He drank at her bidding. 

—If we could only live on good 
food like that, he said to her some- 
what loudly, we wouldn’t have the 
country full of rotten teeth and rot- 
ten guts. Living in a logswamp, 
eating cheap food and the streets 
paved with dust, horsedung and con- 
sumptives’ spits. 

—Arre you a medical student, sir? 
the old woman asked. 

—I am, ma’am, Buck Mulligan 
answered. 

Stephen listened in scornful si- 
lence. She bows her old head to a 
voice that speaks to her loudly, her 
bonesetter, her medicineman: me she 
slights. To the voice that will shrive 
and oil for the grave all there is of 
her but her woman’s unclean loins, 
of man’s flesh made not in God’s 
likeness, the serpent’s prey. And 
to the loud voice that now bids her 
be silent with wondering unsteady 
eyes. 

—Do you understand what he 
says? Stephen asked her. 
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—Is it French you are talking, 
sir? the old woman said to Haines. 

Haines spoke to her again a 
longer speech, confidently. 

—Irish, Buck Mulligan said. Is 
there Gaelic on you? 

—I thought it was Irish, she said, 
by the sound of it. Are you from 
west, sir? 

—I am an Englishman, Haines 
answered. 

—He’s English, Buck Mulligan 
said, and he thinks we ought to 
speak Irish in Ireland. 

—Sure we ought to, the old wom- 
an said, and I’m ashamed I don’t 
speak the language myself. I’m told 
it’s a grand language by them that 
knows. 

—Grand is no name for it, said 
Buck Mulligan. Wonderful entire- 
ly. Fill us out some more tea, Kinch. 
Would you like a cup, ma’am? 

—No, thank you, sir, the old 
woman said, slipping the ring of the 
milkcan on her forearm and about to 
go. 

Haines said to her: 

—Have you your bill? We had 
better pay her, Mulligan, hadn’t we? 

Stephen filled again the three cups. 

—Bill, sir? she said, halting. 
Well, it’s seven mornings a pint at 
two pence is seven twos is a shilling 
and twopence over and these three 
mornings a quart at fourpence is 
three quarts is a shilling and one and 
two is two and two, sir. 

Buck Mulligan sighed and having 
filled his mouth with a crust thickly 
buttered on both sides, stretched 
forth his legs and began to search 
his trouser pockets. 

—Pay up and look pleasant, 
Haines said to him smiling. 
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Stephen filled a third cup, a spoon- 
ful of tea coloring faintly the thick 
rich milk. Buck Mulligan brought 
up a florin, twisted it round in his 
fingers and cried: 

—A miracle! 

He passed it along the table to- 
ward the old woman, saying: 

—Ask nothing more of me, sweet. 
All I can give you I give. 

Stephen laid the coin in her un- 
eager hand. 

—We’'ll owe twopence, he said. 

—Time enough, sir, she said, tak- 
ing the coin. Time enough. Good 
morning, sir. 

She curtseyed and went out, fol- 
lowed by Buck Mulligan’s tender 
chant: 


—Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet. 


He turned to Stephen and said: 

—Seriously, Dedalus. I’m stony. 
Hurry out to your school kip and 
bring us back some money. Today 
the bards must drink and junket. Ire- 
land expects that every man this day 
will do his duty. 

—That reminds me, Haines said, 
rising, that I have to visit your na- 
tional library today. 

—Our swim first, Buck Mulligan 
said. 

He turned to Stephen and asked 
blandly: 

—lIs this the day for your monthly 
wash, Kinch? 

Then he said to Haines: 

—The unclean bard makes a point 
of washing once a month. 

—All Ireland is washed by the 
gulfstream, Stephen said as he let 
honey trickle over a slice of the loaf. 
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Haines from the corner where he 
was knotting easily a scarf about the 
loose collar of his tennis shirt spoke: 

—TI intend to make a collection of 
your sayings if you will let me. 

Speaking to me. They wash and 
tub and scrub. Agenbite of inwit. 
Conscience. Yet here’s a spot. 

—That one about the cracked 
lookingglass of a servant being 
the symbol of Irish art is deuced 
good. 

Buck Mulligan kicked Stephen’s 
foot under the table and said with 
warmth of tone: 

—Wait till you hear him on Ham- 
let, Haines. 

—Well, I mean it, Haines said, 
still speaking to Stephen. I was just 
thinking of it when that poor old 
creature came in. 

—Would I make money by it? 
Stephen asked. 

Haines laughed and, as he took 
his soft grey hat from the holdfast 
of the hammock, said: 

—I don’t know, I’m sure. 

He strolled out of the doorway. 
Buck Mulligan bent across to Ste- 
phen and said with coarse vigor: 

—You put your hoof in it now. 
What did you say that for? 

—Well? Stephen said. The prob- 
lem is to get money. From whom? 
From the milkwoman or from him. 
It’s a toss up, I think. 

—I blow him out about you, Buck 
Mulligan said, and then you come 
along with your lousy leer and your 
gloomy jesuit jibes. 

—I see little hope, Stephen said, 
from her or from him. 

Buck Mulligan sighed tragically 
and laid his hand on Stephen’s arm. 

—From me, Kinch, he said. 
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In a suddenly changed tone he 
added: 

—Tortell you the God’s truth I 
think you’re right. Damn all else 
they are good for. Why don’t you 
play them as I do? To hell with 
them all. Let us get out of the kip. 

He stood up, gravely ungirdled 
and disrobed himself of his gown, 
saying resignedly: 

—Mulligan is stripped of his gar- 
ments. 

He emptied his pockets on to the 
table. 

—There’s your snotrag, he said. 

And putting on his stiff collar and 
rebellious tie, he spoke to them, chid- 
ing them, and to his dangling watch- 
chain. His hands plunged and rum- 
maged in his trunk while he called 
for a clean handkerchief. Agenbite 
of inwit. God, we’ll simply have to 
dress the character. I want puce 
gloves and green boots. Contra- 
diction. Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, then, I contradict myself. 
Mercurial Malachi. A limp black 
missile flew out of his talking hands. 

—And there’s your Latin quarter 
hat, he said. 

Stephen picked it up and put it on. 
Haines called to them from the door- 
way: 

—Are you coming, you fellows? 

—I’m ready, Buck Mulligan an- 
swered, going towards the door. 
Come out, Kinch. You have eaten 
all we left, I suppose. Resigned he 
passed out with grave words and 
gait, saying, wellnigh with sorrow: 

—And going forth he met Butter- 
ly. 
‘ Stephen, taking his ashplant from 
its leaningplace, followed them out 
and, as they went down the ladder, 
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pulled to the slow iron door and 
locked it. He put the huge key in 
his inner pocket. 

At the foot of the ladder Buck 
Mulligan asked: 

—Did you bring the key? 

—I have it, Stephen said, preced- 
ing them. He walked on. Behind 
him he heard Buck Mulligan club 
with his heavy bathtowel the leader 
shoots of ferns or grasses. 

—Down, sir. How dare you, sir. 

Haines asked. 

—Do you pay 
tower? 

—Twelve quid, Buck Mulligan 
said. 

—To the secretary of state for 
war, Stephen added over his shoul- 
der. 

They halted while Haines sur- 
veyed the tower and said at last: 

—Rather bleak in wintertime, I 
should say. Martello you call it? 

—Billy Pitt had them built, Buck 
Mulligan said, when the French were 
on the sea. But ours is the ompha- 
los. 

—What is your idea of Hamlet? 
Haines asked Stephen. 

—No, no, Buck Mulligan shout- 
edinpain. I’m not equal to Thomas 
Aquinas and the fifty-five reasons he 
has made to prop it up. Wait till I 
have a few pints in me first . 

He turned to Stephen, saying as he 
pulled down neatly the peaks of his 
primrose waistcoat: 

—You couldn’t manage it under 
three pints, Kinch, could you? 

—It has waited so long, Stephen 
said listlessly, it can wait longer. 

—You pique my curiosity, Haines 
said amiably. Is it some paradox? 

—Pooh! Buck Mulligan said. 


rent for this 
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We have grown out of Wilde and 
paradoxes. It’s quite simple. He 
proves by algebra that Hamlet’s 
grandson is Shakespeare’s grandfa- 
ther and that he himself is the ghost 
of his own father. 

—What? Haines said, beginning 
to point at Stephen. He himself ? 

Buck Mulligan slung his towel 
stolewisé round his neck and, bend- 
ing in loose laughter, said to Ste- 
phen’s ear: 

—QO, shade of Kinch the elder! 
Japhet in search of a father! 

—We're always tired in the morn- 
ing, Stephen said to Haines. And it 
is rather long to tell. 

Buck Mulligan, walking forward 
again, raised his hands. 

—The sacred pint alone can 
unbind the tongue of Dedalus, he 
said. 

—TI mean to say, Haines explained 
to Stephen as they followed, this 
tower and these cliffs here remind me 
somehow of Elsinore. That beetles 
o’er his base into the sea, isn’t it? 

Buck Mulligan turned suddenly 
for an instant towards Stephen but 
did not speak. In the bright silent 
instant Stephen saw his own image 
in cheap dusty mourning between 
their gay attires. 

—lIt’s a wonderful tale, Haines 
said, bringing them to halt again. 

Eyes, pale as the sea the wind had 
freshened, paler, firm and prudent. 
The seas’ ruler, he gazed south- 
ward over the bay, empty save for 
the smokeplume of the mailboat, 
vague on the bright skyline, and a 
sail tacking by the Muglins. 

—I read a theological interpreta- 
tion of it somewhere, he said be- 
mused. The Father and the Son 
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idea. The Son striving to be atoned 
with the Father. 

Buck Mulligan at once put on a 
blithe broadly smiling face. He 
looked at them, his wellshaped 
mouth open happily, his eyes, from 
which he had suddenly withdrawn 
all shrewd sense, blinking with mad 
gaiety. He moved a doll’s head to 
and fro, the brims of his Panama 
hat quivering, and began to chant in 
a quiet, happy, foolish voice: 


— I’m the queerest young fellow 
that ever you heard. 
My mother’s a Jew, my fath- 
er’s a bird. 
With Joseph the joiner I can- 
not agree, 
So here’s to disciples and Cal- 


vary. 


He held up a forefinger of warn- 
ing. 


— If anyone thinks that I amn’t 

divine 

He'll get no free drinks when 
I’m making the wine 

But have to drink water and 
wish it were plain 

That I make when the wine be- 
comes water again. “ 


He tugged swiftly at Stephen’s 
ashplant in farewell and, running 
forward to a brow of the cliff, flut- 
tered his hands at his sides like fins 
or wings of one about to rise in the 
air, and chanted: 


— Goodbye, now, goodbye. Write 
down all I said 
And tell Tom, Dick and 
Harry I rose from the dead. 
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What's bred in the bone can- 
not fail me to fly 

And Olivet’s breezy ... 
Good-bye, now, goodbye. 


He capered before them down 
towards the fortyfoot hole, flutter- 
ing his winglike hands, leaping 
nimbly, Mercury’s hat quivering in 
the fresh wind that bore back to 
them his brief, birdlike cries. 

Haines, who had been laughing 
guardedly, walked on beside Stephen 
and said: 

— We oughtn’t to laugh, I sup- 
pose. He’s rather blasphemous. 
I’m not a believer myself, that is to 
say. Still, his gaiety takes the harm 
out of it somehow, doesn’t it? What 
did he call it? Joseph the Joiner? 

— The ballad of Joking Jesus, 
Stephen answered. 

—O, Haines 
heard it before? 

— Three times a day, after meals, 
Stephen said drily. 

— You're not a believer, are you? 
Haines asked. I mean, a believer in 
the narrow sense of the word. Cre- 
ation from nothing and miracles and 
a personal God. 

— There’s only one sense of the 
word, it seems to me, Stephen said. 

Haines stopped to take out a 
smooth silver case in which twinkled 
a green stone. He sprang it open 
with his thumb and oftered it. 

— Thank you, Stephen said, tak- 
ing a cigarette. 

Haines helped himself and 
snapped the case to. He put ‘it 
back in his sidepocket and took from 
his waistcoatpocket a nickel tinder- 
box, sprang it open too, and, having 
lit his cigarette, held the flaming 
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spunk towards Stephen in the shell 
of his hands. 

—yYes, of course, he said, as they 
went on again. Either you believe 
or you don’t, isn’t it? Personally 
I couldn’t stomach that idea of a 
personal God. You don’t stand for 
that, I suppose? 

—You behold in me, Stephen said 
with grim displeasure, a horrible ex- 
ample of free thought. 

He walked on, waiting to be 
spoken to, trailing his ashplant by 
his side. Its ferrule followed lightly 
on the path, squealing at his heels. 
My familiar, after me, calling 
Steeeeeeeeeeeceephen. A wavering 
line along the path. They will walk 
on it tonight, coming here in the 
dark. He wants that key. It is 
mine, I paid the rent. Now I eat 
his salt bread. Give him the key, 
too. All. He will ask for it. That 
was in his eyes. 

—Atfter all, Haines began.... 

Stephen turned and saw that the 
cold gaze which had measured him 
was not all unkind. 

—After all, I should think you 
are able to free yourself. You are 
your own master, it seems to me. 

—I am tthe servant of two 
masters, Stephen said, an English 
and an Italian. 

—lItalian? Haines said. 

A crazy queen, old and jealous. 
Kneel down before me. 

—And a third, Stephen said, 
there is who wants me for odd jobs. 


—lItalian? WHlaines said again. 
What do you mean? 
—The imperial British state, 


Stephen answered, his colour rising, 
and the holy Roman catholic and 
apostolic church. 
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Haines detached from his under- 
lip some fibres of tobacco before he 
spoke. 

—I can’t quite understand that, 
he said calmly. An Irishman must 
think like that, I daresay. We feel 
in England that we have treated 
you rather unfairly. It seems his- 
tory is to blame. 

The proud potent titles clanged 
over Stephen’s memory the triumph 
of their brazen bells: et unam 
ecclesiam: the slow growth and 
change of rite and dogma like his 
own rare thoughts, a chemistry of 
stars. Symbol of the apostles in the 
mass for pope Marcellus, the voices 
blended, singing alone loud in affir- 
mation: and behind their chant the 
vigilant angel of the church militant 
disarmed and menaced her here- 
siarchs. A horde of heresies fleeing 
with mitres awry: Photius and the 
brood of mockers of whom Miulli- 
gan was one, and Arius, warring his 
life long upon the consubstantiality 
of the Son with the Father, and Val- 
entine, spurning Christ’s terrene 
body, and the subtle African here- 
siarch Sabellius who held that the 
Father was Himself His own Son. 
Words Mulligan had spoken a mo- 
ment since in mockery to the 
stranger. Idle mockery. The void 
awaits surely all them that weave 
the wind: a menace, a disarming and 
a worsting from those embattled 
angels of the church, Michael’s host, 
who defend her ever in the hour of 
conflict with their lances and their 
shields. 

Hear, hear. Prolonged applause. 
Zut! Nom de Dieu! 

—Of course I’m a Britisher, 


Haine’s voice said, and I feel as one. 
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I don’t want to see my country fall 
into the hands of German jews 
either. That's our national prob- 
lem, I’m afraid, just now. 

Two men stood at the verge of 
the cliff, watching: businessman, 
boatman. 

—She’s making for Bullock har- 
bour. 

The boatman nodded towards the 
north of the bay with some dis- 
dain. 

—There’s five fathoms out there, 
he said. It'll be swept up that way 
when the tide comes in about one. 
It’s nine days today. 

The man that was drowned. A 
sail veering about the blank bay wait- 
ing for a swollen bundle to bob up, 
roll over to the sun a puffy face, salt 
white. Here I am. 

They followed the winding path 
down to the creek. Buck Mulligan 
stood on a stone, in shirtsleeves, his 
unclipped tie rippling over his 
shoulder. A young man clinging to 
a spur of rock near him, moved 
slowly frogwise his green legs in the 
deep jelly of the water. 

—Is the brother with you, Mal- 
achi? 

—Down in Westmeath. 
the Bannons. 

—Still there? I got a card from 
Bannon. Says he found a sweet 
young thing down there. Photo girl 
he calls her. 

—Snapshot, eh? Brief exposure. 

Buck Mulligan sat down to unlace 
his boots. An elderly man shot up 
near the spur of rock a blowing red 
face. He scrambled up by the 
stones, water glistening on his pate 
and on its garland of grey hair, 
water rilling over his chest and 
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paunch and spilling jets out of his 
black sagging loincloth. 

Buck Mulligan made way for him 
to scramble past and, glancing at 
Haines and Stephen, crossed himself 
piously with his thumbnail at brow 
and lips and breastbone. 

—Seymour’s back in town, the 
young man said, grasping again his 
spur of rock. Chucked medicine and 
going in for the army. 

—Ah, go to God, Buck Mulligan 
said, 

—Going over next week to stew. 
You know that red Carlisle girl, 
Lily? 

—Yes. 

—Spooning with him last night on 
the pier. The father is rotto with 
money. 

—Seymour a bleeding officer, 
Buck Mulligan said. 

He broke off in alarm, feeling 
his side under his flapping shirt. 

—My twelfth rib is gone, he 
cried. I’m the Uebermensch. Tooth- 
less Kinch and I, the supermen. 

He struggled out of his shirt and 
flung it behind him to where his 
clothes lay. 

—Are you going in here, Mala- 
chi? 

—Yes. Make room in the bed, 

The young man shoved himself 
backward through the water and 
reached the middle of the creek in 
two long, clean strokes. Haines sat 
down on a stone, smoking. 

—Are you not coming in, Buck 
Mulligan asked. 

—Later on, Haines said. Not on 
my breakfast. 

Stephen turned away. 

—I’m going, Mulligan, he said. 

—Give us that key, Kinch, Buck 
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Mulligan said, to keep my chemise 
flat. 

Stephen handed him the key. Buck 
Mulligan laid it across his heaped 
clothes. 

—And twopence, he said, for a 
pint. Throw it there. 

Stephen threw two pennies on the 
soft heap. Dressing, undressing. 
Buck Mulligan erect, with joined 
hands before him, said solemnly: 

—He who stealeth from the poor 
lendeth to the Lord. Thus spake 
Zarathustra. 

His plump body plunged. 

—We’ll see you again, Haines 
said, turning as Stephen walked up 
the path and smiling at wild Irish. 

Horn of a bull, hoof of a horse, 
smile of a Saxon. 


OU, Cochrane, what city sent 
for him? 

—Tarentum, sir. 

—Very good. Well? 

—There was a battle, sir. 

—Very good. Where? 

The boy’s face asked the blank 
window. 

Fabled by the daughters of mem- 
ory. And yet it was in some way if 
not as memory fabled it. A phrase, 
then, of impatience, thud of Blake’s 
wings of excess. I hear the ruin of 
all space, shattered glass and 
toppling masonry, and time one livid 
final flame. What’s left us then? 

—I forget the place, sir. 279 B. 
SS 

—Asculum, Stephen said, glanc- 
ing at the name and date in the gore- 
scarred book. 
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—The Ship, Buck Mulligan cried. 
Half twelve. 

—Good, Stephen said. 

He walked along the upwardcurv- 
ing path. 


Liliata rutilantium. 
Turma circumdet. 
Jubilantium te virginum. 


The priest’s grey nimbus in a 
niche where he dressed discreetly. 
I will not sleep here tonight. Home 
also I cannot go. 

A voice, sweettoned and sustained, 
called to him from the sea. Turning 
the curve he waved his hand. It 
called again. A sleek brown head, 
a seal’s, far out on the water, round. 

Usurper. 


—Yes, sir. And he said: Another 
victory like that and we are done 
for. 

That phrase the world had re- 
membered. A dull ease of the mind. 
From a hill above a corpsestrewn 
plain a general speaking to his off- 
cers, leaned upon his spear. Any 
general to any officers. They lend 
ear 

—You, Armstrong, Stephen said. 
What was the end of Pyrrhus? 

—End of Pyrrhus, sir? 

—I know, sir. Ask me, 
Comyn said. 

—Wait. You, Armstrong. Do 
you know anything about Pyrrhus? 

A bag of figrolls lay snugly in 
Armstrong’s satchel. He curled 
them between his palms at whiles 
and swallowed them softly. Crumbs 


sir. 
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adhered to the tissues of his lips. 
A sweetened boy’s breath. Welloff 
people, proud that their eldest son 
was in the navy. Vico Road, Dalkey. 

—Pyrrhus, sir? Pyrrhus, a pier. 

All laughed. Mirthless, high ma- 
licious laughter. Armstrong looked 
round at his classmates, silly glee in 
profile. Ina moment they will laugh 
more loudly, aware of my lack of 
rule and of the fees their papas 
pay. 

—Tell me now, Stephen said, 
poking the boy’s shoulder with the 
book, what is a pier. 

—A pier sir, Armstrong said. A 
thing out in the waves. A kind of 
bridge. Kingstown pier, sir. 

Some laughed again: mirthless but 
with meaning. Two in the back 
bench whispered. Yes. ‘They knew: 
had never learned nor ever been in- 
nocent. All. With envy he watched 
their faces. Edith, Ethel, Gerty, 
Lily. Their likes: their breaths, too, 
sweetened with tea and jam, their 
bracelets tittering in the struggle. 

—Kingstown pier, Stephen said. 
Yes, a disappointed bridge. 

The words troubled their gaze. 

—How, sir? Comyn asked. A 
bridge is across a river. 

For Haines’s chapbook. No-one 
here to hear. Tonight deftly amid 
wild drink and talk, to pierce the 
polished mail of his mind. What 
then? A jester at the court of his 
master, indulged and disesteemed, 
winning a clement master’s praise. 
Why had they chosen all that part? 
Not wholly for the smooth caress. 
For them too history was a tale like 
any other too often heard, their land 
a pawnshop. 


Had Pyrrhus not fallen by a bel- 
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dam’s hand in Argos or Julius Cae- 
sar not been knifed to death. They 
are not to be thought away. Time 
has branded them and fettered they 
are lodged in the room of the infinite 
possibilities they have ousted. But 
can those have been possible seeing 
that they never were? Or was that 
only possible which came to pass? 
Weave, weaver of the wind. 

—Tell us a story, sir. 

—Oh, do, sir. A ghoststory. 

—Where do you begin in this? 
Stephen asked, opening another 
book. 

—Weep no more, Comyn said. 

—Go on then, Talbot. 

—And the history, sir? 

—After, Stephen said. Go on, 
Talbot. 

A swarthy boy opened a book and 
propped it nimbly under the breast- 
work of his satchel. He recited 
jerks of verse with odd glances at 
the text: 


—Weep no more, woful shep- 
herd, weep no more 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, ts 


not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the 
watery floor... . 


It must be a movement then, an 
actuality of the possible as possible. 
Aristotle’s phrase formed itself 
within the gabbled verses and floated 
out into the studious silence of the 
library of Saint Genevieve where he 
had read, sheltered from the sin of 
Paris, night by night. By his elbow 
a delicate Siamese conned a hand- 
book of strategy. Fed and feeding 
brains about me: under glowlamps, 
impaled, with faintly beating feelers: 
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and in my mind’s darkness a sloth 
of the underworld, reluctant, shy of 
brightness, shifting her dragon scaly 
folds. Thought is the thought of 
thought. Tranquil brightness. The 
soul is in a manner all that is: the 
soul is the form of forms. Tran- 
quillity sudden, vast, candescent: 
form of forms. 


Talbot repeated: 


—Through the dear might of 
Him that walked the waves, 
Through the dear might... . 


—Turn over, Stephen said quiet- 
ly. I don’t see anything. 

—What, ‘sir? Talbot’ asked 
simply, bending forward. 

His hand turned the page over. 
He leaned back and went on again, 
having just remembered. Of him 
that walked the waves. Here also 
over these craven hearts his shadow 
lies and on the scoffer’s heart and 
lips and on mine. It lies upon their 
eager faces who offered him a coin 
of tribute. To Caesar what is 
Caesar’s, to God what is God’s. A 
long look from dark eyes, a riddling 
sentence to be woven and woven on 
the church’s looms. Ay. 


Riddle me, riddle me, randy ro. 
My father gave me seeds to sow. 


Talbot slid his closed book into 
his satchel. 

—Have I heard all? Stephen 
asked. 

—Yes, sir. Hockey at ten, sir. 

—Half day, sir. Thursday. 

—Who can answer a riddle? 
Stephen asked. 

They bundled their books away, 


pencils clacking, pages rustling. 
Crowding together they strapped 
and buckled their satchels, all 
gabbling gaily: 

—A riddle, sir. Ask me, sir. 

—O, ask me, sir. 

—A hard one, sir. 

—This is the riddle, Stephen said: 


The cock crew 

The sky was blue; 

The bells in heaven 

Were striking eleven. 

’Tis time for this poor soul 
To go to heaven. 


What is that? 

—What, sir? 

—Again, sir. We didn’t hear. 

Their eyes grew bigger as the 
lines were repeated. After a silence 
Cochrane said: 

—What is it, sir? We give it 
up. 
Stephen, his throat itching, an- 
swered: 

—The fox burying his grand- 
mother under a hollybush. 

He stood up and gave a shout of 
nervous laughter to which their cries 
echoed dismay. 

A stick struck the door and a voice 
in the corridor called: 

—Hockey! 

They broke asunder, sidling out 
of their benches, leaping them. 
Quickly they were gone and from © 
the lumberroom came the rattle of, 
sticks and clamour of. their boots 
and tongues. 

Sargent, who alone had lingered, 
came forward slowly, showing an 
open copybook. His tangled hair 
and scraggy neck gave witness of un- 
readiness and through his misty 
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glasses weak eyes looked up, plead- 
ing. On his cheek, dull and blood- 
less, a soft stain of ink lay, date- 
shaped, recent and damp as a snail’s 
bed. 

He held out his copybook. The 
word Sums was written on the head- 
line. Beneath were sloping figures 
and at the foot a crooked signature 
with blind loops and a blot. Cyril 
Sargent: his name and seal. 

—Mr. Deasy told me to write 
them out all again, he said, and show 
them to you, sir. 

Stephen touched the edges of the 
book. Futility. 

—Do you understand how to do 
them now? he asked. 

—Numbers eleven to fifteen, Sar- 
gent answered. Mr. Deasy said I 
was to copy them off the board, sir. 

—Can you do them yourself? 
Stephen asked. 

—No, sir. 

‘Ugly and futile: lean neck and 
tangled hair and a stain of ink, a 
snail’s bed. Yet someone had loved 
him, borne him in her arms and in 
her heart. But for her the race of 
the world would have trampled him 
under foot, a squashed, boneless 
snail. She had loved his weak, wa- 
tery blood drained from her own. 
Was that then, real? ‘The only true 
thing in life? His mother’s pros- 
trate body the fiery Columbanus in 
holy zeal bestrode. She was no 
more: the trembling skeleton of a 
twig burnt in the fire, an odour of 
rosewood and wetted ashes. She 
had saved him from being trampled 
under foot and had gone, scarcely 
having been. A poor soul gone to 
heaven: and on a heath beneath 
winking stars a fox, red reek of ra- 
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pine in his fur, with merciless bright 
eyes scraped in the earth, listened, 
scraped, up the earth, listened, 
scraped and scraped. 

Sitting at his side Stephen solved 
out the problem. He proves by 
algebra that Shakespeare’s ghost is 
Hamlet's grandfather. Sargent 
peered askance through his slanted 
glasses. Hockeysticks rattled in the 
lumberroom; the hollow knock of a 
ball and calls from the field. 

Across the page the symbols 
moyed in grave morrice, in the mum- 
mery of their letters, wearing quaint 
caps of squares and cubes. Give 
hands, traverse, bow to partner: so: 
imps of fancy of the Moors. Gone 
too from the world, Averroes and 
Moses Maimonides, dark men in 
mien and movement, flashing in their 
mocking mirrors the obscure soul of 
the world, a darkness shining in 
brightness which brightness could 
not comprehend. 

—Do you understand now? Can 
you work the second for yourself? 

—Yes, sir. 

In long, shaky strokes Sargent 
copied the data. Waiting always 
for a word of help his hand moved 
faithfully the unsteady symbols, a 
faint hue of shame flickering behind 
his dull skin. Amor matris: subjec- 
tive and objective genitive. With 
her weak blood and wheysour milk 
she had fed him and hid from sight 
of others his swaddling bands. 

Like him was I, these sloping 
shoulders, this gracelessness. My 
childhood bends beside me. Too far 
for me to lay a hand there once or 
lightly. Mine is far and his secret 
as our eyes. Secrets, silent, stony, 
sit in the dark palaces of both our 
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hearts: secrets weary of their tyran- 
ny: tyrants willing to be dethroned. 

The sum was done. 

—It is very simple, Stephen said, 
as he stood up. 
—Yes, sir. 

swered. 

He dried the page with a sheet of 
thin blottingpaper and carried his 
copybook back to his desk. 

—You had better get your stick 
and go out to the others, Stephen 
said as he followed towards the door 
the boy’s graceless form. 

—Yes, sir. 

In the corridor his name was 
heard, called from the playfield. 

—Sargent! 


Thanks, Sargent an- 


—Run on, Stephen said. Mr. 
Deasy is calling you. 
He stood in the porch and 


watched the laggard hurry towards 
the scrappy field where sharp voices 
were in strife. They were sorted in 
teams and Mr. Deasy came stepping 
over wisps of grass with gaitered 
feet. When he had reached the 
schoolhouse voices again contending 
called to him. He turned his angry 
white moustache. 

—What is it now? he cried con- 
tinually without listening. 

—Cochrane and Halliday are on 
the same side, sir, Stephen cried. 

—Will you wait in my study for 
a moment, Mr. Deasy said, till I 
restore order here. 

And as he stepped fussily back 
across the field his old man’s voice 
cried sternly: 

—What is the matter? 
it now? 

Their sharp voices cried about 
him on all sides: their many forms 
closed round him, the garish sun- 


What is 
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shine bleaching the honey of his ill- 
dyed head. 

Stale smoky air hung in the study 
with the smell of drab, abraded 
leather of its chairs. As on the first 
day he bargained with me here. As 
it was in the beginning, is now. On 
the sideboard the tray of Stuart 
coins, base treasure of a bog: and 
ever shall be. And snug in their 
spooncase of purple plush, faded, 
the twelve apostles having preached 
to all the gentiles: world without 
end. . 

A hasty step over the stone porch 
and in the corridor. Blowing out his’ 
rare moustache Mr. Deasy halted at 
the table. 

—First, our little financial settle- 
ment, he said. 

He brought out of his coat a 
pocketbook bound by a leather 
thong. It slapped open and he took 
from it two notes, one of joined 
halves, and laid them carefully on 
the table. 

—Two, he said, strapping and 
stowing his pocketbook away. 

And now his strongroom for the 
gold. Stephen’s embarrassed hand 
moved over the shells heaped in the 
cold stone mortar: whelks and 
money cowries and leopard shells: 
and this, whorled as an emir’s tur- 
ban, and this, the scallop of Saint 
James. An old pilgrim’s hoard, 
dead treasure, hollow shells. 

A sovereign fell, bright and new, 
on the soft pile of the tablecloth. 

—Three, Mr. Deasy said, turning 
his little savingsbox about in his 
hand. These are handy things to 
have. See. This is for sovereigns. 
This is for shillings, sixpences, half- 
crowns. And here crowns. See. 
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He shot from it two crowns and 
two shillings. 

—Three twelve, he said. 
you'll find that’s right. 

—Thank you, sir, Stephen said, 
gathering the money together with 
shy haste and putting it all in a 
pocket of his trousers. 

—No thanks at all, Mr. Deasy 
said. You have earned it. 

Stephen’s hand, free again, went 
back to the hollow shells. Symbols 
too, of beauty and of power. A 
lump in my pocket. Symbols soiled 
by greed and misery. 

—Don’t carry it like that, Mr. 
Deasy said. You'll pull it out some- 
where and lose it. You just buy one 
of these machines. You'll find them 
very handy. 

Answer something. 

—DMine would be often empty, 
Stephen said. 

The same room and hour, the 
same wisdom: and I the same. 
Three times now. Three nooses 
round me here. Well, I can break 
them in this instant if I will. 

—Because you don’t save, Mr. 
Deasy said, pointing his finger. You 
don’t know yet what money is. 
Money is power, when you have 
lived as long as I have. I know, I 
know. If youth but knew. But 
what does Shakespeare say? Put 
but money in thy purse. 


—lago, Stephen murmured. 


He lifted his gaze from the idle 
shells to the old man’s stare. 


—He knew what money was, Mr. 
Deasy said. He made money. A 
poet but an Englishman, too. Do 
you know what is the pride of the 
English? Do you know what is the 


I think 
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proudest word you will ever hear 
from an Englishmen’s mouth? 

The seas’ ruler. His seacold eyes 
looked on the empty bay: history is 
to blame: on me and my words, un- 
hating. 

—That on his empire, Stephen 
said, the sun never sets. 

—Ba! Mr. Deasy cried. That’s 
not English. A French Celt said 
that. 

He tapped his savingsbox against 
his thumbnail. 

—I will tell you, he said solemnly, 
what is his proudest boast. I paid my 
way. Good man, good man. 

—I paid my way. I never bor- 
rowed a shilling in my life. Can you 
feel that? J owe nothing. Can 
you? 

Mulligan, nine pounds, three pair 
of socks, one pair brogues, ties. 
Curran, ten guineas. McCann, one 
guinea. Fred Ryan, two shillings. 
Temple, two lunches. Russell, one 
guinea. Cousins, ten shillings. Bob 
Reynolds, half a guinea. Kohler, 
three guineas. Mrs. McKernan, five 
weeks’ board. The lump I have is 
useless. 

—For the moment, no, Stephen 
answered. 

Mr. Deasy laughed with rich de- 
light, putting back his savingsbox. 

—TI knew you couldn't, he said 
joyously. But one day you must feel 
it. We are a generous people but 
we must also be just. 

—TI fear those big words, Stephen 
said, which make us so unhappy. 

Mr. Deasy stared sternly for 
some moments over the mantelpiece 
at the shapely bulk of a man in tar- 
tan fillibegs: Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales. 
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—You think me an old fogey and 
an old tory, his thoughtful voice 
said. I saw three generations since 
O’Connell’s time. I remember the 
famine. Do you know that the 
orange lodges agitated for repeal of 
the union twenty years before 
O’Connell did or before the prelates 
of your communion denounced him 
as a demagogue? You fenians for- 
get some things. 

Glorious, pious and immortal 
memory. The lodge of Diamond in 
Armagh the splendid behung with 
corpses of papishes. Hoarse, 
masked and armed, the planters cov- 
enant. The black north and true 
blue bible. Croppies lie down. 

Stephen sketched a brief gesture. 

—I have rebel blood in me too, 
Mr. Deasy said. On the spindle side. 
But I am descended from sir John 


Blackwood, who voted for the 
union. We are all Irish, all kings’ 
sons. 


—Alas, Stephen said. 

—Per vias rectas, Mr. Deasy said 
firmly, was his motto. He voted for 
it and put on his topboots to ride to 
Dublin from the Ards of Down to 


do so. 


Lal the ral the ra 
The rocky road to Dublin 


A gruff squire on horseback with 
shiny topboots. Soft day, sir John. 
Soft day, your honour....Day.... 
Day....Two topboots jog dangling 
on to Dublin. Lal the ral the ra, lal 
the ral the raddy. 

—That reminds me, Mr. Deasy 
said. You can do me a favour, Mr. 
Dedalus, with some of your literary 
friends. I have a letter here for 
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the press. Sit down a moment. I 
have just to copy the end. 

He went to the desk near the 
window, pulled in his chair twice and 
read off some words from the sheet 
on the drum of his typewriter. 

—Sit down. Excuse me, he said 
over his shoulder, the dictates of 
common sense. Just a moment. 

He peered from under his shaggy 
brows at the manuscript by his el- 
bow and, muttering, began to prod 
the stiff buttons of the keyboard 
slowly, some times blowing as he 
screwed up the drum to erase an 
error. 

Stephen seated himself noiselessly 
before the princely presence. Framed 
around the walls images of vanished 
horses stood in homage, their meek 
heads poised in air: lord Hastings’ 
Repulse, the duke of Westminster’s 
Shotover, the duke of Beaufort’s 
Ceylon, prix de Paris, 1866. Elfin 
riders sat them, watchful of a sign. 
He saw their speeds, backing king’s 
colours, and shouted with the shouts 
of vanished crowds. 

Full stop, Mr. Deasy bade his 
keys. But prompt ventilation of this 
important question. .. . 

Where Cranly led me to get rich 
quick, hunting his winners among the 
mudsplashed brakes, amid the bawls 
of bookies on their pitches and reek 
of the canteen, over the motley slush. 
Even money Fair Rebel: ten to one 
the field. Dicers and thimbleriggers 
we hurried by after the hoofs, the 
vying caps and jackets and past the 
meatfaced woman, a butcher’s dame, 
nuzzling thirstily her clove of 
orange. 

Shouts rang shrill from the boys’ 
playfield and a whirring whistle. 
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Again: a goal. I am among them, 
among their battling bodies in a 
medley, the joust of life. You mean 
that knockkneed mother’s darling 
who seems to be slightly crawsick ? 
Jousts. Time shocked rebounds, 
shock by shock. Jousts, slush and 
uproar of battles, the frozen death- 
spew of the slain, a shout of spear 
spikes baited with men’s bloodied 
guts. 

—Now then, Mr. Deasy said, ris- 
ing. 

He came to the table, pinning to- 
gether his sheets. Stephen stood up. 

—I have put the matter into a 
nutshell, Mr. Deasy said. It’s about 
the foot and mouth disease. Just 
look through it. There can be no 
two opinions on the matter 

May I trespass on your valuable 
space. That doctrine of laissez faire 
which so often in our history. Our 
cattle trade. The way of all our old 
industries. Liverpool ring which 
jockeyed the Galway harbour 
scheme. European conflagration. 
Grain supplies through the narrow 
waters of the channel. The pluter- 
perfect imperturbability of the de- 
partment of agriculture. Pardoned 
a classical allusion. Cassandra. By 
a woman who was no better than she 
should be. To come to the point at 
issue. 

—I don’t mince words, do I? Mr. 
Deasy asked as Stephen read on. 

Foot and mouth disease. Known 
as Koch’s preparation: Serum and 
virus. Percentage of salted horses. 
Rinderpest. Emperor’s horses at 
Morzsteg, lower Austria. Veterin- 
ary surgeons. Mr. Henry Black- 
wood Price. Courteous offer a fair 
trial. Dictates of common sense. 
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Allimportant question. In every 
sense of the word take the bull by 
the horns. Thanking you for the 
hospitality of your columns. 

—I want that to be printed and 
read, Mr. Deasy said. You will see 
at the next outbreak they will put 
an embargo on Irish cattle. And it 
can be cured. It is cured. My 
cousin, Blackwood Price, writes to 
me it is regularly treated and cured 
in Austria by cattledoctors there. 
They offer to come over here. I am 
trying to work up influence with the 
department. Now I’m going to try 
publicity. I am surrounded by difh- 
culties, by... intrigues by . . . back- 
stairs influence by... 

He raised his forefinger and beat 
the air oldly before his voice spoke. 

—Mark my words, Mr. Dedalus, 
he said. England is in the hands of 
the jews. In all the highest places: 
her finance, her press. And they are 
the signs of a nation’s decay. 
Wherever they gather they eat up 
the nation’s vital strength. I have 
seen it coming these years. As sure 
as we are standing here the jew mer- 
chants are already at their work of 
destruction. Old England is dying. 

He stepped swiftly off, his eyes 
coming to blue life as they passed a 
broad sunbeam. He faced about 
and back again. 

—Dying, he said, if not dead by 


now. 


The harlot’s cry from street to 
Street. 

Shall weave old England’s wind- 
ing sheet. 


His eyes open wide in vision 
stared sternly across the sunbeam in 


which he halted. 
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—A merchant, Stephen said, is 
one who buys cheap and sells dear, 
jew or gentile, is he not? 

—They sinned against the light, 
Mr. Deasy said gravely. And you 
can see the darkness in their eyes. 
And that is why they are wanderers 
on the earth to this day. 

On the steps of the Paris Stock 
Exchange the goldskinned men quot- 
ing prices on their gemmed fingers. 
Gabble of geese. They swarmed 
loud, uncouth about the tem ple, their 
heads thickplotting under maladroit 
silk hats. Not theirs: these clothes, 
this speech, these gestures. Their 
full, slow eyes belied the words, the 
gestures eager and unoffending, but 
knew the rancours massed about 
them and knew their zeal was vain. 
Vain patience to heap and hoard. 
Time surely would scatter all. A 
hoard heaped by the roadside: plun- 
dered and passing on. Their eyes 
knew the years of wandering and, 
patient, knew the dishonours of their 
flesh. 

—Who has not? Stephen said. 

—What do you mean? Mr. 
Deasy asked. 

He came forward a pace and 
stood by the table. His underjaw 
fell sideways open uncertainly. Is 
this old wisdom? He waits to hear 
from me. 

—History, Stephen said, is a 
nightmare from which I am trying to 
awake. 

From the playfield the boys raised 
a shout. A whirring whistle: goal. 
What if that nightmare gave you a 
back kick? 

—The ways of the Creator are 
not our ways, Mr. Deasy said. All 
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history moves towards one great 
goal, the manifestation of God. 

Stephen jerked his thumb towards 
the window, saying: 

—That is God. 

Hooray! Ay! Whrrwhee! 

—What? Mr. Deasy asked. 

—A shout in the street, Stephen 
answered, shrugging his shoulders. 

Mr. Deasy looked down and held 
for a while the wings of his nose 
tweaked between his fingers. Look- 
ing up again he set them free. 

—I am happier than you are, he 
said. We have committed many 
errors and many sins. A woman 
brought sin into the world. For a 
woman who was no better than she 
should be, Helen, the runaway wife 
of Menelaus, ten years the Greeks 
made war on Troy. A faithless 
wife first brought the strangers to 
our shore here, MacMurrough’s 
wife and her leman O’Rourke, 
prince of Breffni. A woman too 
brought Parnell low. Many errors, 
many failures but not the one sin. I 
am a struggler now at the end of my 
days. But I will fight for the right 
till the end, 


For Ulster will fight 
And Ulster will be right. 


Stephen raised the sheets in his 
hand. 

—wWell, sir, he began. 

—I foresee, Mr. Deasy said, that 
you will not remain here very long at 
this work. You were not born to be 
a teacher, I think. Perhaps I am 
wrong. 

—A learner rather, Stephen said. 

And here what will you learn 
more? . 
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Mr. Deasy shook his head. 

—Who knows? he said. To learn 
one must be humble. But life is the 
great teacher. 

Stephen rustled the sheets again. 

—As regards these, he began. 

—Yes, Mr. Deasy said. You 
have two copies there. If you can 
have them published at once. 

Telegraph. Irish Homestead. 

—I will try, Stephen said, and let 
you know tomorrow. I know two 
editors slightly. 

—That will do, Mr. Deasy said 
briskly. I wrote last night to Mr. 
Field, M. P. There is a meeting of 
the cattletraders’ association today 
at the City Arms Hotel. I-asked 
him to lay my letter before the meet- 
ing. You see if you can get it into 
your two papers. What are they? 

—The Evening Telegraph. . 

—That will do, Mr. Deasy said. 
There is no time to lose. Now I 
have to answer that letter from my 
cousin. 

—Good morning, sir, Stephen 
- said, putting the sheets in his pocket. 
Thank you. 

—Not at all, Mr. Deasy said as 
he searched the papers on his desk. 
I like to break a lance with you, old 
as I am. 

—Good morning, sir, Stephen 
said again, bowing to his bent back. 

He went out by the open porch 
and down the gravel path under the 
trees, hearing the cries of voices 
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and crack of sticks from the play- 
field. The lions couchant on the pil- 
lars as, he passed out through the 
gate; toothless terrors. Still I will 
help him in his fight. Mulligan will 
dub me a new name: the bullockbe- 
friending bard. 

—Mr. Dedalus! 

Running after me. 
ters, I hope. 

—Just one moment. 

—Yes, sir, Stephen said, turning 
back at the gate. 

Mr. Deasy halted, breathing hard 
and swallowing his breath. 

—I just wanted to say, he said. 
Ireland, they say, has the honour of 
being the only country which never 
persecuted the jews. Do you know 
that? No. And do vou know why? 

He frowned sternly on the bright 
air. 

—Why, sir, Stephen asked, begin- 
ning to smile. 

—RBecause she never let them in, 
Mr. Deasy said solemnly. 

A coughball of laughter leaped 
from his throat dragging after it a 
rattling chain of phlegm. He turned 
back quickly, coughing, laughing, 
his lifted arms waving to the air. 

—She never let them in, he cried 
again through his laughter as he 
stamped on gaitered feet over the 
gravel of the path. That’s why. 

On his wise shoulders through the 
checkerwork of leaves the sun flung 
spangles, dancing coins. 


No more let- 


TE 


NELUCTABLE modality of the 
visible: at least that if no more, 
thought through my eyes. Signa- 
tures of all things I am here to read, 


seaspawn and seawreck, the nearing 
tide, that rusty boot. Snotgreen, blue- 
silver, rust: coloured signs. Limits of 
the diaphane. But he adds: in bodies. 
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Then he was aware of them bodies 
before of them coloured. How? By 
knocking his sconce against them, 
sure. Go easy. Bald he was and a 
millionaire, maestro di color che san- 
no. Limit of the diaphane in. Why 
in? Diaphane, adiaphane. If you 
can put your five fingers through it, 
it is a gate, if nota door. Shut your 
eyes and see. 

Stephen closed his eyes to hear his 
boots crush crackling wrack and 
shells. You are walking through it 
howsomever. I am, a stride at a 
time. A very short space of time 
through very short times of space. 
Five, six: the nacheinander. Exact- 
ly: and that is the ineluctable modal- 
ity of the audible. Open your eyes. 
No. Jesus! If I fell over a cliff that 
beetles o’er his base, fell through the 
nebencinander ineluctably. I am get- 
ting on nicely in the dark. My ash 


sword hangs at my side. Tap with 


it: they do. My two feet in his boots 
are at the end of his legs, nebenein- 
ander. Sounds sclid: made by the 
mallet of Los Demiurgos. Am I 
walking into eternity along Sandy- 
mount strand? Crush, crack, crick, 
crick. Wild sea money. Dominie 
Deasy kens them a’. 


Won't you come to Sandymount, 
Madeline the mare? 


Rhythm begins, you see. I hear. 
A catalectic tetrameter of iambs 
marching. No, agallop: deline the 
mare. 

Open your eyes now. I will. One 
moment. Has all vanished since? 
If I open and am for ever in the 
black adiaphane. Basta! I will see 
if Léan} see. 
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See now. There all the time with- 
out you: and ever shall be, world 
without end. 

They came down the steps from 
Leahy’s terrace prudently, Frauen- 
zimmer: and down the shelving 
shore flabbily their splayed feet sink- 
ing in the silted sand. Like me, like 
Algy, coming down to our mighty 
mother. Number one swung lourd- 
ily her midwife’s bag, the other’s 
gamp poked in the beach. From the 
liberties, out for the day. Mrs. 
Florence MacCabe, relict of the late 
Patk MacCabe, deeply lamented, of 
Bride Street. One of her sisterhood 
lugged me squealing into life. Cre- 
ation from nothing. What has she 
in the bag? A misbirth with a trail- 
ing navelcord, hushed in ruddy wool. 
The cords of all link back, strand- 
entwining cable of all flesh. That is 
why mystic monks. Will you be as 


gods? Gaze in your omphalos. 
Hello. Kinch here. Put me on to 
Edenyille. Aleph, alpha: nought, 


nought, one. 

Spouse and helpmate of Adam 
Kadmon: Heva, naked Eve. She 
had no navel. Gaze. Belly without 
blemish, bulging big, a buckler of 
taut vellum, no, whiteheaped corn, 
orient and immortal, standing from 
everlasting to everlasting. Womb of 
sin. 
Wombed in sin darkness I was 
too, made not begotten. By them, 
the man with my voice and my eyes 
and a ghostwoman with ashes on her 
breath. They clasped and sundered, 
did the coupler’s will. From before 
the ages He willed me and now may 
not will me away or ever. A lex 
eterna stays about Him. Is that then 
the divine substance wherein Father 
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and Son are consubstantial? Where 
is poor dear Arius to try conclu- 
sions? Warring his life long on the 
contransmagnificandjewbangtantial- 
ity. Illstarred heresiarch. In a 
Greek watercloset he breathed his 
last: euthanasia. With beaded mitre 
and with crozier, stalled upon his 
throne, widower of a widowed see. 

Airs romped around him, nipping 
and eager airs. They are coming, 
waves. The whitemaned seahorses, 
champing, brightwindbridled, the 
steeds of Mananaan. 

I mustn’t forget his letter for the 
press. And after? The Ship, half 
twelve. By the way go easy with that 
money like a good young imbecile. 
Yes, I must. 

His pace slackened. Here. Am I 
going to Aunt Sara’s or not? Mv 
consubstantial father’s voice. Did 
you see anything of your artist 
brother Stephen lately? No? Sure 
he’s not down in Strasburg terrace 
with his aunt Sally? Couldn’t he fly 
a bit higher than that, eh? And and 
and and tell us Stephen, how is un- 
cle Si? O weeping God, the things 
I married into. De boys up in de 
hayloft. The drunken little cost- 
drawer and his brother, the cornet 
player. Highly respectable gondo- 
liers. And skeweyed Walter sirring 
his father, no less. Sir. Yes, sir. 
No, sir. Jesus wept: and no won- 
der, by Christ. 

I pull the wheezy bell of their 
shuttered cottage: and wait. They 
take me for a dun, peer out from a 
coign of vantage. 

—It’s Stephen, sir. 

—Let him in. Let Stephen in. 

A bolt drawn back and Walter 


welcomes me. 
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—We thought you were someone 
else. 

In his broad bed nuncle Richie, 
pillowed and blanketed, extends over 
the hillock of his knees a sturdy fore- 
arm. Cleanchested. He has washed 
the upper moiety. 

—Morrow, nephew. 

He lays aside the lapboard where- 
on he drafts his bills of cost for the 
eyes of Master Goff and Master 
Shapland Tandy, filing consents and 
common searches and a writ of 
Duces Tecum. A bogoak frame over 
his bald head: Wilde’s Requiescat. 
The drone of his misleading whistle 
brings Walter back. 

—Yes, sir? 

—Malt for Richie and Stephen, 
tell mother. Where is she? 

—Bathing Crissie, sir. 

Papa’s little bedpal. 
love. 

—No, uncle Richie... . 

—Call me Richie. Damn your li- 
thia waters. It lowers. Whusky! 

—Uncle Richie, really. ... 

—Sit down or by the law Harry 
Pll knock you down. 

Walter squints vainly for a chair. 

—He has nothing to sit down on, 


Lump of 


sir. 

—He has nowhere to put it, you 
mug. Bring in our Chippendale 
chair. Would you like a bite of 


something? None of your damned 
lawdeedaw air here; the rich of a 
rasher fried with a herring? Sure? 
So much the better. We have noth- 
ing in the house but backache pills. 

Allerta! 

He drones bars of Ferrando’s 
aria di sortita. The grandest num- 
ber, Stephen, in the whole opera. 
Listen. 
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His tuneful whistle sounds again, 
finely shaded, with rushes of the air, 
his fists bigdrumming on his padded 
knees. 

This wind is sweeter. 

Houses of decay, mine, his and 
all. You told the Clongowes gentry 
you had an uncle a judge and an 
uncle a general in the army. Come 
out of them, Stephen. Beauty is not 
there. Nor in the stagnant bay of 
Marsh’s library where you read the 
fading prophecies of Joachim Ab- 
bas. For whom? The hundredhead- 
ed rabble of the cathedral close. A 
hater of his kind ran from them to 
the wood of madness, his mane 
foaming in the moon, his eyeballs 
stars. Houyhnhnm, horsenostrilled. 
The oval equine faces, Temple, 
Buck Mulligan, Foxy Campbell, 
Lantern jaws. Abbas father, furi- 
ous dean what offence laid fire to 
their brains? Paff! Descende, calve, 
ut ne nimium decalveris. A garland 
of gray hair on his comminated head 
see him me clambering down to the 
footpace (descende), clutching a 
monstrance, basiliskeyed. Get down, 
bald poll! A choir gives back men- 
ace and echo, assisting about the al- 
tar’s horns, the snorted Latin of 
jackpriests moving burly in their 
albs, tonsured and oiled fat with the 
fat of kidneys of wheat. 

And at the same instant perhaps 
a priest round the corner is elevat- 
ing it. Dringdring! And two streets 
off another locking it into a pyx. 
Dringadring! And in a ladychapel 
another taking housel all to his own 
cheek. Dringdring! Down, up, for- 
ward, back. Dan Occam thought of 
that, invincible doctor. A misty Eng- 
lish morning the imp hypostasis tic- 
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kled his brain. Bringing his host 
down and kneeling he heard twine 
with his second bell the first bell in 
the transept (he is lifting his) and, 
rising, heard (now I am lifting) 
their two bells (he is kneeling) 
twang in diphthong. 

Cousin Stephen, you will never be 
a saint. Isle of saints. You were 
awfully holy, weren’t you? You 
prayed to the Blessed Virgin that 
you might not have a red nose. You 
prayed to the devil in Serpentine 
avenue that the fubsy widow in front 
might lift her clothes still more 
from the wet street. O si, certo! 
Sell your soul for that, do, dyed 
rags pinned round a squaw. More 
tell me, more still! On the top of 
the Howth tram alone crying to the 
rain: naked women! What about 
that, eh? 

What about what? What else 
were they invented for? 

Reading two pages apiece of seven 
books every night, eh? I was young. 
You bowed to yourself in the mirror, 
stepping forward to applause earn- 
estly, striking face. Hurray for the 
Goddamned idiot! Hray! No one 
saw: tell no one. Books you were 
going to write with letters for ti- 
tle. Have you read his F? O 
yes, but I prefer Q. Yes, but W 
is wonderful. O yes, W. Remem- 
ber your epiphanies on green oval 
leaves, deeply deep, copies to be 
sent if you died to all the great 
libraries of the world, including 
Alexandria? Someone was to read 
them there after a few thousand 
years, a mahamanvantara. Pico della 
Mirandola like. Ay, very like 
a whale. When one reads these 
strange pages of one long gone one 
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feels that one is at one with one who 
Once a2 

The grainy sand had gone from 
under his feet. His boots trod again 
a damp crackling mast, razorshells, 
squeaking pebbles, that on the un- 
numbered pebbles beats, wood sieved 
by the shipworm, lost Armada. Un- 
wholesome sandflats waited to suck 
his treading soles, breathing upward 
sewage breath. He coasted them, 
walking warily. A porterbottle stood 
up, stogged to its waist, in the cakey 
sand dough. A sentinel: isle of 
the shore; at the land a maze of 
dark cunning nets; farther away 
chalkscrawled backdoors and on the 
higher beach a dryingline with two 
crucified shirts. Ringsend: wigwams 
of brown steersmen and master mar- 
iners. Human shells. 

He halted. I have passed the way 
to aunt Sara’s. Am I not going 
there? Seems not. No one about. 
He turned northeast and crossed 
the firmer sand towards the Pigeon- 
house. 

—Qui vous a mis dans cette fichue 
position? 

—C’est le pigeon, Joseph. 

Patrice, home on furlough, lapped 
warm milk with me in the bar Mac- 
Mahon. Son of the wild goose, 
Kevin Egan of Paris. My father’s a 
bird, he lapped the sweet lait chaud 
with pink young tongue, plump 
bunny’s face. Lap, lapin. He hopes 
to win the gros lots. About the na- 
ture of women he read in Michelet. 
But he must send me La Vie de 
Jésus by M. Léo Taxil. Lent it to 
his friend. 

—C’ est tordant, vous savez. Moi 
je suis socialiste. Je ne crois pas en 
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Pexistence de Dieu. Faut pas de dire 
amon pere. 

—I1 eroit? 

—Mon pere, oui. 

Schluss. He laps. 

My Latin quarter hat. God, we 
simply must dress the character. I 
want puce gloves. You were a stu- 
dent, weren’t you? Of what in the 
other devil’s name? Paysayenn. P. 
C. N., you know: physiques, chim- 
iques et naturelles. Aha. Eating 
your goatsworth of mou en civet, 
fleshpots of Egypt, elbowed by belch- 
ing cabmen. Just say in the most nat- 
ural tone: when I was in Paris, boul’ 
Mich’, Lused to. Yes, used to carry 
punched tickets to prove an alibi if 
they arrested you for murder some- 
where. Justice. On the night of the 
seventeenth of February, 1904, the 
prisoner was seen by two witnesses. 
Other fellow did it: other me. Hat, 
tie, overcoat, nose. Lui, c’est moi. 
You seem to have enjoyed your- 
self. 

Proudly walking. Whom were 
you trying to walk like? Forget: a 
dispossessed. With mother’s money 
order, eight shillings, the banging 
door of the post office slammed in 


your face by the usher. Hunger 
toothache. Encore deux minutes. 
Look clock. Must get. Ferme. 
Hired dog! Shoot him to bloody 


bits with a bang shotgun, bits man 
spattered walls all brass buttons. 
Bits all khrrrrklak in place clack 
back. Not hurt? O, that’s all right. 
Shake hands. See what I meant, 
see? QO, that’s all ‘right. Shake a 
shake. O, that’s all only all right. 

You were going to do wonders, 
what? Missionary to Europe after 
fiery Columbanus. Fiacre and Sco- 
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tus on their creepystools in heaven 
spilt from their pintpots, loudlatin- 
laughing: Euge! Euge! Pretending 
to speak broken English as you 
dragged your valise, porter three- 
pence, across the slimy pier at New- 
haven. Comment? Rich booty you 
brought back; Le Tutu, five tattered 
numbers of Pantalon Blanc et Cu- 
lotte Rouge, a blue French telegram, 
curiosity to show: 

—Mother dying come home fa- 
ther. 

The aunt thinks you killed your 
mother. That’s why she won't. 


Then here’s a health to Mulli- 
gan’s aunt 

And I’ll tell you the reason why. 

She always kept things decent in 

The Hannigan famileye. 


His feet marched in sudden proud 
rhythm over the sand furrows, along 
by the boulders of the south wall. 
He stared at them proudly, piled 
stone mammoth skulls. Gold light 
on sea, on sand, on boulders. The 
sun is there, the slender trees, the 
lemon houses. 

Paris rawly waking, crude sun- 
light on her lemon streets. Moist 
pith of farls of bread, the froggreen 
wormwood, her matin incense, court 
the air. Belluomo rises from the 
bed of his wife’s lover’s wife, the 
kerchiefed housewife is astir, a sau- 
cer of acetic acid in her hands. In 
Rodot’s Yvonne and Madeleine 
newmake there tumbled beauties, 
shattering with gold teeth chaussons 
of pastry, their mouths yellowed 
with the pus of flan bréton. Faces 
of Paris men go by, their well- 
pleased pleasers, curled conquista- 
dores. 
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Noon slumbers. Kevin Egan rolls 
gunpowder cigarettes through fin- 
gers smeared with printer’s ink, sip- 
ping his green fairy as Patrice his 
white. About us gobblers fork spiced 
beans down their gullets. Un demt 
sétier! A jet of coffee steam from 
the burnished caldron. She serves 
me at his beck. J/ est Irlandais. 
Hollandais? Non fromage. Deux 
irlandais, nous, Irlande, vous savez? 
Ah, oui! She thought you wanted 
a cheese hollandais. Your postpran- 
dial, do you know that word? Post- 
prandial. There was a fellow I 
knew once in Barcelona, queer fel- 
low, used to call it his postprandial. 
Well: slainte! Around the slabbed 
tables the tangle of wined breaths 
and grumbling gorges. His breath 
hangs over our saucestained plates, 
the green fairy’s fang thrusting be- 
tween his lips. Of Ireland, the Dal- 
cassians, of hopes, conspiracies, of 
Arthur Grifith now. To yoke me 
as his yokefellow, our crimes our 
common cause. You're your father’s 
son. I know the voice. His fustian 
shirt, sanguineflowered, trembles its 
Spanish tassels at his secrets. M. 
Drumont, famous journalist, Dru- 
mont, know what he called queen 
Victoria? Old hag with the yellow 
teeth. Vieille ogresse with the dents 
jaunes. Maude Gonne, beautiful wo- 
man, La Patrie, M. Millevoye, Fé- 
lix Faure, know how he died? Li- 
centious men. 

The blue fuse burns deadly be- 
tween hands and burns clear. Loose 
tobacco shreds catch fire: a flame 
and acrid smoke light our corner. 
Raw facebones under his peep of 
day boy’s hat. How the head centre 
got away, authentic version. Got up 
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as a young bride, man, veil, orange- 
blossoms, drove out the road to 
Malahide. Did, faith. Of lost lead- 
ers, the betrayed, wild escapes. Dis- 
guises, clutched at, gone, not here. 

Spurned lover. I was a strapping 
young gossoon at that time, I tell 
you, I'll show you my likeness one 
day. I was, faith. Lover, for her 
love he prowled with colonel Rich- 
ard Burke, tanist of his sept, under 
the walls of Clerkenwell and, 
crouching, saw a flame of vengeance 
hurl them upward in the fog. Shat- 
tered glass and toppling masonry. 
In gay Paree he hides, Egan of 
Paris, unsought by any save by me. 
Making his day’s stations, the dingy 
printingcase, his three taverns, the 
Montmartre lair he sleeps short 
night in, rue de la Goutte-d’Or, 
damascened with flyblown faces of 
the gone. Loveless, landless, wife- 
less. She is quite nicey comfy with- 
out her outcast man, madame, in rue 
Git-le-Coeur, canary and two buck 
lodgers. Peachy cheeks, a zebra 
skirt, frisky as a young thing’s. 
Spurned and undespairing. Tell Pat 
you saw me, won’t you? I wanted 
to get poor Pat a job one time. 
Mon fils, soldier of France. I taught 
him to sing. The boys of Kilkenny 
are stout roaring blades. Know 
that old lady? I taught Patrice that. 
Old Kilkenny: saint Canice, Strong- 
bow’s castle on the Nore. Goes 
like this. O, O. He takes me, Nap- 
per Tandy, by the hand. 


O, O the boys of 
Kilkenny... 


Weak wasting hand on mine. 
They have forgotten Kevin Egan, 
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not he them. Remembering thee, O 
Sion. 

He had come nearer the edge of 
the sea and wet sand slapped his 
boots. The new air greeted him, 
harping in wild nerves, wind of wild 
air of seeds of brightness. Here, I 
am not walking out to the Kish light- 
ship, am I? He stood suddenly, his 
feet beginning to sink slowly in the 
quaking soil. Turn back. 

Turning, he scanned the shore 
south, his feet sinking again slowly in 
new. sockets. The cold domed room 
of the tower waits. Through the 
barbacans the shafts of light are 
moving ever, slowly ever as my feet 
are sinking, creeping duskward over 
the dial floor. Blue dusk, nightfall, 
deep blue night. In the darkness of 
the dome they wait, their pushedback 
chairs, my obelisk valise, around a 
board of abandoned platters. Who 
to clear it? He has the key. I will 
not sleep there when this night 
comes. A shut door of a silent 
tower entombing their blind bodies, 
the panthersahib and his pointer. 
Call: no answer. He lifted his feet 
up from the suck and turned back by 
the mole of boulders. ‘Take all, 
keep all. My soul walks with me, 
form of forms. So in the moon’s 
midwatches I pace the path above the 
rocks, in sable silvered, hearing Elsi- 
nore’s tempting flood. 

The flood is following me. I can 
watch it flow past from here. Get 
back then by the Poolbeg road to the 
strand here. He climbed over the 
sedge and eely oarweeds and sat on 
a stool of rock, resting his ashplant 
in a grike. 

A bloated carcass of a dog lay 
lolled on bladderwrack. Before him 
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the gunwale of a boat, sunk in sand. 
Un coche ensablé, Louis Veuillot 
called Gautier’s prose. These heavy 
sands are language tide and wind 
have silted here. And there, the 
stoneheaps of dead builders, a war- 
ren of weasel rats. Hide gold there. 
Try it. You have some. Sands and 
stones. Heavy of the past. Sir 
Lout’s toys. Mind you don’t get one 
bang on the ear. I’m the bloody well 
gigant rolls all them bloody well 
boulders, bones for my _ stepping- 
stones. Feefawfum. I zmellz de 
bloodz odz an Iridzman. 

A point, live dog, grew into sight 
running across the sweep of sand. 
Lord, is he going to attack me? Re- 
spect his liberty. You will not be 
master of others or their slave. [| 
have my stick. Sit tight. From 
farther away, walking shoreward 
across from the crested tide, figures, 
two. The two maries. They have 
tucked it safe mong the bulrushes. 
Peekaboo. I see you. No, the dog. 
He is running back to them. Who? 

Galleys of the Lochlanns ran here 
to beach, in quest of prey, their 
blood-beaked prows riding low on a 
molten pewter surf. Dane vikings, 
torcs of tomahawks aglitter on their 
breasts when Malachi wore the col- 
lar of gold. A school of turlehide 
whales stranded in hot noon, spout- 
ing, hobbling in the shallows. Then 
from the starving cagework city a 
horde of jerkined dwarfs, my people, 
with flayers’ knives, running, scaling, 
hacking in green blubbery whale- 
meat. Famine, plague and slaugh- 
ters. Their blood is in me, their 
lusts my waves. I moved among 
them on the frozen Liffey, that I, 
a changeling, among the spluttering 
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resin fires. I spoke to no-one: none 
to me. 

The dog’s bark ran towards him, 
stopped, ran back. Dog of my ene- 
my. I just simply stood pale, silent, 
bayed about. Terribilia meditans. 
A primrose doublet, fortune’s knave, 
smiled on my fear. For that are you 
pining, the bark of their applause? 
Pretenders: live their lives. The 
Bruce’s brother, Thomas Fitzgerald, 
silken knight, Perkin Warbeck, 
York’s false scion, in breeches of silk 
of whiterose ivory, wonder of a day, 
and Lambert Simnel, with a tail of 
nans and sutlers, a scullion crowned. 
All kings’ sons. Paradise of pre- 
tenders then and now. He saved 
men from drowning and you shake 
at a cur’s yelping. But the courtiers 
who mocked Guido in Or san Mi- 
chele were in their own _ house. 
House of ... We don’t want any 
of your medieval abstrusiosities. 
Would you do what he did? A boat 
would be near, a lifebuoy. Natiirlich, 
put there for you. Would you or 
would you not? The man that was 
drowned nine days ago off Maiden’s 
rock. They are waiting for him now. 
The truth, spit it out. I would want 
to. I would try. I am not a strong 
swimmer. Water cold soft. When 
I put my face into it in the basin at 
Clongowes. Can’t see! who’s be- 
hind me? Out quickly, quickly! Do 
you see the tide flowing quickly in 
on all sides, sheeting the lows of 
sands quickly, shellcocoacolored? 
If I had land under my feet. I want 
his life still to be his, mine to be 
mine. A drowning man. His hu- 
man eyes scream to me out of hor- 
ror of his death. I. With him 
together down .. . I could not save 
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her. Waters: bitter death: 

A woman and a man. 
skirties. Pinned up, I bet. 

Their dog ambled about a bank of 
dwindling sand, trotting, sniffing on 
all sides. Looking for something 
lost in a past life. Suddenly he made 
off like a bounding hare, ears flung 
back, chasing the shadow of a low- 
skimming gull. The man’s shrieked 
whistle struck his limp ears. He 
turned, bounded back, came nearer 
trotted on twinkling shanks. On a 
field tenney a buck, trippant, proper, 
unattired. At the lacefringe of the 
tide he halted with stiff forehoofs, 
seaward pointed ears. His snout 
lifted barked at the wavenoise, 
herds of seamorse. They serpented 
towards his feet, curtling, unfurling 
many crests, every ninth, breaking, 
plashing, from far, from farther out, 
waves and waves. 

Cocklepickers. They waded a lit- 
tle way in the water and, stooping, 
soused their bags, and, lifting them 
again, waded out. The dog yelped 
running to them, reared up and 
pawed them, dropping on all fours, 
again reared up at them with mute 
bearish fawning. Unheeded he kept 
by them as they came towards the 
drier sand, a rag of wolf’s tongue 
redpanting from his jaws. His 
speckled body ambled ahead of them 
and then loped off at a calf’s gallop. 
The carcass lay on his path. He 
stopped, sniffed, stalked round it, 
brother, nosing closer, went round it, 
sniffing rapidly like a dog all over 
the dead dog’s bedraggled fell. 
Dogskull, dogsniff, eyes on the 
ground, moves to one great goal. 
Ah, poor dogsbody. Here lies poor 
dogsbody’s body. 


lost. 
I see her 
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—Tatters! 
mongrel. 

The, cry brought him skulking 
back to his master and a blunt boot- 
less kick sent him unscathed across 
a pit of sand, crouched in flight. He 
slunk back in a curve. Doesn’t see 
me. His hindpaws scattered sand: 
then his forepaws dabbled and 
delved. Something he buried there, 
his grandmother. He rooted in the 
sand, dabbling, delving and stopped 
to listen to the air, scraped up the 
sand again with a fury of his claws, 
soon ceasing, a pard, a panther, got 
in spousebreach, vulturing the dead. 

After he woke me up last night 
same dream or was it? Wait. Open 
hallway. Street of harlots. Remem- 
ber. Haroun al Raschid. I am al- 
mosting it. That man led me, spoke. 
I was not afraid. The melon he 
had he held against my face. Smiled: 
creamfruit smell. That was the 


Out of that, you 


rule, said. In. Come. Red carpet 

spread. You will see who. 
Shouldering their bags they 

trudged, the red Egyptians. His 


blued feet out of turnedup trousers 
slapped the clammy sand, a dull 
brick muffler strangling his unshaven 
neck. With woman steps she fol- 
lowed: the rufhan and his strolling 
mort. Spoils slung at her back. 
Loose sand and shellgrit crusted her 
bare feet. About her windraw face 
her hair trailed. Behind her lord 
his helpmate, bing awast, to Rome- 
ville. When night hides her body’s 
flaws calling under her brown shawl 
from an archway where dogs have 
mired. Her fancyman is treating 
two Royal Dublins in O’Loughlin’s 
of Blackpitts. Buss her, wap in 
rogue’s rum lingo, for, O, my dimber 
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wapping dell. A shefiend’s white- 
ness under her rancid rags. Fum- 
bally’s lane that night: the tanyard 
smells, 


White thy fambles, red thy gan 
And thy quarrons dainty is. 
Couch a hogshead with me then. 
In the darkmans clip and kiss. 


Morose delectation Aquinas tun- 
belly calls this, frate porcospino. Un- 
fallen Adam rode and not rutted. 
Call away let him: thy quarrons 
dainty is. Language no whit worse 
than his. Monkwords, marybeads 
jabber on their girdles: roguewords, 
tough nuggets patter in their pockets. 

Passing now. 

A side-eye at my Hamlet hat. If 
I were suddenly naked here as I sit? 
I am not. Across the sands of all the 
world, followed by the sun’s flaming 
sword, to the west, trekking to eve- 
ning lands. She trudges, schlepps, 
trains, drags, trascines her load. A 
tide westering, moondrawn, in her 
wake. Tides, myriadislanded, with- 
in her, blood not mine, oinopa pon- 
ton, a winedark sea. Behold the 
handmaid of the moon. In sleep 
the wet sign calls her hour, bids her 
rise. Bridebed, childbed, bed of 
death, ghostcandled. Omnis caro ad 
te veniet. He comes, pale vampire, 
through storm his eyes, his bat sails 
bloodying the sea, mouth to her 
mouth’s kiss. 

Here. Puta pin in that chap, will 


you? My tablets. Mouth to her 
kiss. No. Must be two of em. 
Glue em well. Mouth to her 


mouth’s kiss. 
His lips lipped and mouthed 
fleshless lips of air. His mouth 
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moulded issuing breath, unspeeched: 
ooeeelah: roar of cataractic planets, 
globed, blazing, roaring, wayaway- 
awayawayawayaway. Paper. The 
banknotes, blast them. Old Deasy’s 
letter. ere. Thanking you for 
hospitality tear the blank end off. 
Turning his back to the sun he bent 
ever far to a table of rock and scrib- 
bled words. That’s twice I forgot 
to take slips from the library coun- 
ter: 

His shadow lay over the rocks as 
he bent, ending. Why not endless 
till the farthest star? Darkly they 
are there behind this light, darkness 
shining in the brightness, delta of 
Cassiopeia, worlds. Me sits there 
with his augur’s rod of ash, in bor- 
rowed sandals, by day beside a livid 
sea, unbeheld, in violet night walking 
beneath a reign of uncouth stars, | 
throw this ended shadow from me, 
manshape ineluctable, call it back. 
Endless, would it be mine, form of 
my form? Signs on a white field. 
Somewhere to someone in your fluti- 
est voice. The good bishop of 
Cloyne took the veil of the temple 
out of his shovel hat: veil of space 
with coloured emblems hatched on 
its fields. Hold hard. Coloured on 
a flat: yes, that’s right. Flat I see, 
then think distance, near, far, flat [ 
see, east, back. Ah, see now: Falls 
back suddenly, frozen in  stereo- 
scope. Click does the trick. You 
find my words dark. Darkness is in 
our souls, do you not think? Flutier. 
Our souls, shamewounded by our 
sins, cling to us yet more, a woman 
to her lover clinging, the more the 
more. 

She trusts me, her hand gentle, 
the longlashed eyes. Now where the 
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blue hell am I bringing her beyond 
the veil? Into the ineluctable mo- 
dality of the ineluctable visuality. 
She, she, she. What she? The vir- 
gin at Hodges Figgis’ window on 
Monday looking in for one of the 
alphabet books you were going to 
write. Keen glance you gave her. 
Wrist through the braided jesse of 
her sunshade. She lives in Leeson 
park, with a grief and kickshaws, a 
lady of letters. Talk that to some 
one else, Stevie: a pickmeup. Bet 
she wears those curse of God stays 
suspenders and_ yellow stockings, 
darned with lumpy wool. Talk 
about apple dumplings, piuttosto. 
Where are your wits? 

Touch me. Soft eyes. Soft soft 
soft hand. I am lonely here. O, 
touch me soon, now. What is that 
word known to all men? Iam quiet 


here alone. Sad too. ‘Touch, touch 
me. 

He lay back at full stretch over 
the sharp rocks, cramming the 


scribbled note and pencil into a 
pocket, his hat tilted down on his 
eyes. That is. Kevin Egan’s move- 
ment I made nodding for his nap, 
sabbath sleep. Et vidit Deus. Et 
erant valde bona. Alo! Bonjour, 
welcome as the flowers in May. 
Under its leaf he watched through 
peacocktwittering lashes the south- 
ing sun. I am caught in this burn- 
ing scene. Pan’s hour, the faunal 
noon. Among gumheavy serpent- 
plants, milkoozing fruits, where on 
the tawny waters leaves lie wide. 
Pain is far. 

And no more turn aside and brood. 

His gaze brooded on his broad 
toed boots, a buck’s castoffs neben- 
einander. He counted the creases of 
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rucked leather wherein another’s 
foot had nested warm. The foot 
that beat the ground in tripudium, 
foot I dislove. But you were de- 
lighted when Esther Osvalt’s shoe 
went on you: girl I knew in Paris. 
Tiens, quel petit pied!  Staunch 
friend, a brother soul: Wilde’s love 
that dare not speak its name. He 
now will leave me. And the blame? 
As lam. As Iam. All or not at 
all. 

In long lassoes from the Cock lake 
the water flowed full, covering 
green-goldenly lagoons of sand, ris- 
ing, flowing. My ashplant will float 
away. I shall wait. No, they will 
pass on, passing chafing against the 
low rocks, swirling, passing. Better 
get this job over quick. Listen: a 
fourworded wavespeech:  seesoo, 
hrss, rsseeiss ooos. Vehement 
breath of waters amid seasnakes, 
rearing horses, rocks. In cups of 
rocks it slops: flop, slop, slap: 
bounded in barrels. And, spent, its 
speech ceases. It flows purling, 
widely flowing, floating foam-pool, 
flower unfurling. 

Under the upswelling tide he saw 
the writhing weeds lift languidly and 
sway reluctant arms, hising up their 
petticoats, in whispering water sway- 
ing and upturning coy silver fronds. 
Day by day: night by night: lifted, 
flooded and let fall. Lord, they are 
weary: and, whispered to, they sigh. 
Saint Ambrose heard it, sigh of 
leaves and waves, waiting, await- 
ing the fullness of their times, diebus 
ac noctibus iniurias patiens ingemis- 
cit. To no end gathered: vainly, 
then released, forth flowing, wending 
back: loom of the moon. Weary 
too in sight of lovers, lascivious 
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men, a naked woman shining in her 
courts, she draws a toil of waters. 

Five fathoms out there. Full fath- 
om five thy father lies. At one he 
said. Found drowned. High water 
at Dublin bar. Driving before it a 
loose drift of rubble, fanshoals of 
fishes, silly shells. A corpse rising 
saltwhite from the undertow, bob- 
bing landward, a pace a pace a por- 
poise. There he is. Hook it quick. 
Sunk though he be beneath the 
watery floor. We have him. Easy 
now. 

Bag of corpsegas sopping in foul 
brine. God becomes man becomes 
fish becomes barnacle goose becomes 
featherbed mountain. Dead breaths 
I living breathe, tread dead dust, 
devour a urinous offal from all dead. 
Hauled stark over the gunwale he 
breathes upward the stench of his 
green grave, his leprous nosehole 
snoring to the sun. 

A seachange this, brown eyes salt- 
blue. Seadeath, mildest of all deaths 
known to man. Old Father Ocean. 
Prix de Paris: beware of imitations. 
Just you give it a fair trial. We en- 
joyed ourselves immensely. 

Come. I thirst. Clouding over. 
No black clouds anywhere, are 
there? Thunderstorm. Allbright he 
falls, proud lightning of the intellect, 
Lucifer, dico, qui nescit occasum. 
No. My cockle hat and staff and 
hismy sandal shoon. ._Where? To 
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evening lands. Evening will find it- 
self. 

He took the hilt of his ashplant, 
lunging with it softly, dallying still. 
Yes, evening will find itself in me, 
without me. All days make their end. 
By the way next when is it? Tuesday 
will be the longest day. Of all the 
glad new year, mother, the rum 
tum tiddledy tum. Lawn Tennyson, 
gentleman poet. Gia. For the old 
hag with the yellow teeth. And 
Monsieur Drumont, gentleman jour- 
nalist. Gia. My teeth are very bad. 
Why, I wonder? Feel. That one 
is going too. Shells. Ought I go to 
a dentist, I wonder, with that mon- 
ey? That one. Toothless Kinch, 
the superman. Why is that, I won- 
der, or does it mean something per- 
haps? 

My handkerchief. He threw it. I 
remember. Did I not take it up? 

His hand groped vainly in his 
pockets. No, I didn’t. Better buy 
one. 

He laid the dry snot picked from 
his nostril on a ledge of rock, care- 
fully. For the rest let look who will. 

Behind. Perhaps there is some- 
one. 

He turned his face over a shoul- 
der, rere regardant. Moving 
through the air high spars of a three- 
master, her sails brailed up on the 
crosstrees, homing, upstream, silent- 
ly moving, a silent ship. 


(To be continued in the next issue) 


